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"^veface^ 



Dear Eeadeb, — If you protest against prolix prefaces, so do I, and 
I will not, therefore, weary you with one. Here I have given you, in 
this volume, some of the researches and pursuits which have solaced 
many of my hours, and have given point and purpose to the greater part 
of my life. It is not all that I could have wished it to be, nor all that 
you will perhaps expect, but (such as it is) with some claims to regard, 
and yet with many imperfections, I lay it before you, and ask you to 
value it for its few merits, and to pardon it for its many shortcomings. 
If it does nothing worse, it may stimulate someone else to an attempt 
to do something better in the same field of labour and research. I 
have carried you over some of my favourite haunts, introduced you 
to some of my old friends, recalled some of my youthful reminiscences, 
ventilated some of my own views, and permanently preserved, in 
bookform, records of persons, descriptions of antiquities, and interesting 
points in the history of our town, which would have otherwise been 
buried, and perhaps lost in the multifarious pages of our newspaper 
press. This is my apology for once more appearing as an author. 
In a work of this kind, typographical errors will necessarily creep in, 
notwithstanding the most vigilant supervision, and I must, therefore, ask 
the forbearance of my readers and critics. 

I will also take this opportunity of tendering my acknowledgments 
to Mr. William Himt (of the Eastern Morning News), for the courage 
and kindness he htis shown in undertaking the risk of publication ; to Mr. 
Abraham Johnson, for the admirable way in which he has executed the 
illustrations; and to Mr. George Lancaster for the valuable assistance 
he has given me in the editorial portion of the labour. The work is now 
done, and as I am fast approaching the limit of human life, I cannot 
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help regarding it, as my last literary labour. Although there is a sense 
of pleasure in contemplating a completed task, there is at the same time 
a kind of sadness connected with it, and although I would not for one 
moment attempt to compare myself with Gibbon as an historian, I 
cannot better express my present feelings, than in the language which he 
used, when he had finished that stupendous labour of his life, the "Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire." He said : — " A sober melancholy was 
spread over my mind by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave 
of an agreeable companion, and that whatever might be the future fate 
of my history, the life of the historian must be short and precarious." 



J. S. 



Hull, January, 1889. 
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31 ®iance at tlr« ©iri^in x>f gttU* 




|T will, perhaps, not be deemed an inappropriate commencement 
of a volume of reminiscences, recollections, rambles, and 
reflections (the stray gleanings of spare hours and moments, 
which might have been otherwise more idly and less worthily 
employed) to give a glance at the origin of our ancient borough. 
Individuals are fond of cherishing the belief that they come of an ancient 
family, and communities are equally p>oud to imagine that the 
municipality to which they belong, had its beginning amid the hoary mists 
of antiquity. There is something in the thought which arouses the vanity 
of human nature, and they feel that elevated sense of superiority, which 
enables them to look down upon parvenus and cities of mushroom growth. 
In this opening chapter, I have, therefore, reproduced a paper which I 
read at the conference of the Associated Architectural Societies of 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, held in Hull in 1884. 

There is not, perhaps, a place in the kingdom, of similar size 
and importance, much more destitute of ancient architecture than the 
town and port of Eingston-upon-Hull. Still we are not altogether **in 
statu pauperis " in this particular. We have a few examples left of the 
building styles of days gone by, which the learned body that I have 
the honour of addressing may deem worthy of inspection. My present 
purpose is simply to narrate a few facts illustrative of the town's early 
history, and to show that Hull was a town of considerable importance 
before the visit of King Edweurd I., its reputed founder, in the year 
of grace 1296, or thereabouts. All the old historians of the town seem 
to have mistaken the story of its origin. They have it, that Hull is 
not a place of much antiquity, and that it dates only from King 
Edward's time. They tell us, that before that period the place consisted 
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of only a few fishermen's and herdsmen's huts. In fact, for ages it 
was accounted a sort of heresy to question those high authorities, or 
to depart, in the least, from the accepted tradition; but from the 
researches of later writers we now know, that long before the time of 
the first Edward, the site of the most ancient portion of Hull was 
occupied, and a place of mercantile importance, and that Wyke and 
Myton wei^ thfe names of two "villb'*' or loWABJKfiiloh'siA^equently 
became merged into Kingston-upon-Hull. 

It is not improbable that the ground on which that part of Hull 
now stands — 'which we commonly designate the OH ToWn— may -ijjBil^ 
had on it folds, pens, and washpits, and every necessary coi^yet)i^tx^ 
for a large sheep farm, when King Edward first became enp.motib:edi 
with the situation of the place* But that is no prooi that there was 
not to the westward, at Myton-Wyto or Wyke^Myton, alongside' tbe 
fincient course of the Eiver Hull, a large number of inhabitants! 
That, in fact, such was the case, we shall see. Myion was an aneientr 
manor, and is mentioned in the Domesday record; and Wyke (the^ 
harbour) was, doubtless, a "parcel" or "memb^** of th^ Manor of 
Myton. Wyke was the more populous of the two pla^a. Bc^th^ 
belonged to the parish of Hessle, The ecurliest document rel$iting^ to 
Wyke, is a grants or charter without date, made to tine Monks qf Meiiui; 
or Melsai m Holderness, by Maud or Matilda, daughter pf Hugh de 
Camin. This ancient and . most interesting instrument (the date of 
which is supposed to be about .1160) which is preserved Auipngst the 
muniments of the Corporation of Hull, is addressed to *' All the SOnsr 
of Hqly Mother Church, as well present as to come," aaid sets {or^v 
that Bhe,. the sajd Maud Camin, *' demised and sold to the Monk? of. 
Melsa, : for fourscore and* eleven marks of silver," the •'entire twp? 
pfltflis/* of iiheland of her patrimony of «*' Wye 4© Mitu»e." The deedf 
states, thafi the patrimony in the "^aforesaiid Yill of Mitune," consisted 
of . sev^n ; stangs and four o^gariigs of land, pasture for ^ight hundred 
sheep, the toft in which the Hall was situate, the bf^d of one, fishery 
in the ^umber, and two parts oi the salt-pits of her lee« offrtain otheir 
t,oft|3 ^Ji4 crofts, ;" with aJl the a][^p^urtenance8 within the villaiid without /'j 
And she grants, and '^by testimony of the pr^ent .d^ed confirms to ^e^ 
Qhurch p£ Melsa/j that .^U. the afoiresaid prenusjB^ j^ll b§ beldof^^^ 
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kdi het hefrs **m peipfetdal alms7' *'iir6e froni all earthly eervice;" 
atidtkat '*aU the premises shall be holden, and warranted dgainst all 
men, to the use of the CSiureh at Melsa and the Monk& there serving, 
God**— 06 freely as she, the donor, for, in reality this is a deed of gift 
6r endowment, — or any of her ancestors ** at any time freely held the 
Same, itf te^adows, in pastures, in fields, in waters, hi ways, in paths, 
BXtAm all other easements within the vill or without.'* Besides Maud 
de Oamin^s grsiut of latidsin Wyke de Mittme to the Monks of Meaux 
about the year 1160, the Chartulary of the Abbey informsiis, that in the 
timeof Philip the Abbot> John of Mea;ux granted to the Monks '^iour 
65tgahg8 61 land in Mytofi; pasture for 400 sheep, the seat Of ohe fishery 
in the Humber, two parts of the salt-pits there, a toft and- a- hall, 
tWo parts of his lands in Wyke, and all their appurtenances ;'* and that 
WiHiam de Sutton, and Bennet de Sculcoates, gave them the remaining 
part of tVyk^, both within and beyond the bank as far as- the mid-streahi 
of the Old Hull. TbUd ancient outlet of the river is described as having 
dKvid^d the Wapentakes of Harthill and Holdemess. 
' • THus We find ttie Abbey of Meaux in possession of the ground upon 
which is flow seated the ittiportant town of Kingston-upon-HuU. > It is 
H^t to 'Stat^ that the Abbot Philip, just mentioned, ruled the Monks of 
Meauk f^oi^ 1160 to 1182. He was the second Abbot of M^aux. The 
growth of Wyke de My ton must have been rapid, for, on the ^^uthority 
of Williantd^'Wroteham afid others, the commerce of thd placer in 1204-5 
(the6th'6f'King John) i actually exceeded all the ports of the kingdom, 
fexceptitlg London, Boston, Southampton, Lincoln, and Lyttri.' Hull 
i&^lik^wise nslmed' as a towa in the year 1217 in a demise of Sayer de 
^ttOn td the Abbot and Cainons of Thornton, in Lincolnishire, of common 
jXietur^ in Sutton, Hull, Sculcoates, and Dripool, with free ingress aad 
egress between Hull and Wilfleet ; whilst the Lady Joanna de Stutevill's 
''tticn^tof Hulr* ariB mentioned' in an agreement made between her ^nd 
Archbishop Gifford, in 1267. It was called Hull^, doubtless,- from the 
Jxidr or river iipon which its commerce was conducted. The ancient 
batoiiial family of Aton, or Etton, had considerable property iti Hull, 
Trtppett, and Myton, even so far back as the prelacy of Walter Gifford, 
wW died in 1279. Sir Gilbert de Aton was summoned to Parliament 
lt!0Qiil7th Bdw4i^ il. to l^t Edward 1X1., in which i^&ut herdied. 
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He had a mansion in High Street, Hull, in 1315, situate between the 
houses of Bobert de Dripol de Kyngeston-super-Hull, and Adam 
Helleward. This house was called Aton Hall, and Chapel Lane in 
this locality was anciently known as Aton Lane. This lane is mentioned 
in an original deed in the possession of the Corporation, dated 13th 
Richajd II., as ** Chapel-lane dudu vocat Aton Lane." Numerous proofs 
might be adduced that Hull, under its several names, was anything but 
a mean fishing village, not only when King Edward I. saw it, but for 
more than a century previous. In the year 1204 the Monks of Meaux, 
in some unexplained manner, became responsible for the destruction of a 
chapel in the lordship of Myton, and for this they had to make atonement 
to Eichard Ducket, the parson of Hessle ; in fact, they had to rebuild the 
structure. Now, this edifice was a Chapel of Ease to the Parish Church 
at Hessle, and if there had not been a considerable amount of population 
at Myton, at and before the year 1204, there would have been no 
necessity for providing an additional place of worship in the parish. This 
must have been a place of importance and consideration before Edward I. 
re-christened it, for we find, in 1278, the Abbott of Meaux praying the 
King to allow a market on ''Thursday in each week at Wyke, near Mitton, 
upon the Hulle, and an annual fair at the same place on the Vigil, the 
day and the morrow of the Holy Trinity, and on the twelve 
following days." 

This is a most remarkable proof of the importance of Wyke or Hull — 
for Wyke and Hull are identical — at so early a date. Here we have the 
reputed founder of the place, that monarch to whom is ascribed its origin 
in 1296, granting to it, under another name, a market and fair twenty 
years previously. If Wyke or Myton was a place of but little 
consequence — a mean fisher's village — why grant to it a weekly market 
and a fifteen days* yearly fair, in 1278 ? The reason is obvious. The 
port could not have been a mean fishing village up to the reign of Edward 
I., for an "Aula,** or ** Mote Hall;" is mentioned in the Charter of 
Maud Camin, where formerly the Manor Courts were held. In 1298 the 
property of the Abbey of Meaux, at Wyke, was let at £78 14s. 6d. per 
annum, whilst the Manor of Wyton was worth only £24 8s. per 
annum. These amounts, which were considered large in those days, 
will give some idea that Wyke was an important place before Edward 
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became possessed of it, keeping in remembrance that the Monks were not 
the sole proprietors of the place, for at that period the family of Sutton, 
the Canons of Watton Abbey, and the Archbishop of York, had property 
in it. The town of Wyke, Myton-Wyke, or Hull, must have extended to 
the site of the present old town, before the visit of Edward I., for we 
find that the Church of the Holy Trinity was founded in 1285, as a sort 
of Chapel of Ease to the Parish Church at Hessle. One more proof 
that Wyke was not exactly a mean village inhabited by fishers only, 
before the time of Edward I., and I have done with this part of my subject. 
In the year 1289 — that is seven years before Edweurd gazed upon the 
place for the first time — Robert de Scardeburgh, Dean of York, 
founded a Monastery for CarmeUte or Whitefriars, at Wyke-upon-Hull. 
Beligious institutions of that kind were not usually established in the 
mean villages of fishermen and herdsmen. Eighteen years later, in 1307, 
Edward obtained permission of the Pope to transfer those friars to a site 
which he had allotted for them in his new town of Kingston-upon-Hull. 
And why this transfer of the friars? Because their establishment at the 
old town of Wyke had been found insufficient for the accommodation of 
the multitudes who flocked thither for divine service. Hence the 
conclusion is forced upon us that Myton-Wyke or Wyke-Myton, or Hull 
was a populous district long before King Edward saw it ; and also, that 
the several names of Myton, Wyke, and Hull, written separately or 
conjunctively, were but different designations for one and the same place, 
just as in more modem times, Kingston-upon-Hull consisted, and continues 
to consist, of three places, once separate but neighbouring villages, 
namely, Hull, Sculcoates, and Drypool. 

Here we arrive at an important point in our historic glance, and the 
question arises. How came Edward I. to visit this place, and how came 
the Manor of Myton into his possession ? The story is soon told, that is, 
if the historians of the town are deserving of credit. In the year 1296, 
the Scots having made an inroad into England, that warlike and politic 
monarch marched against them with a brave and well-appointed army, 
and joining in battle, he slew twenty-eight thousand of the enemy in 
the field, and put the rest to flight. Betuming through Yorkshire, the 
historians tell us that he paid a visit of a few days to Lord Wake, of 
Baynard Castle, Cottingham ; that while hunting one day with several 
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of his nobles, he ioand himself '«t the harbour 6£ Wykewtipoif-Hull, and 
was very mTich ohartned with the scene. Gent's story of the hare is 
probably f^chryphal, but the author of the " Legends of Lowgate" has 
ingeniously and humourously turned this story to account, and. made a 
laughable legend out of it. The King viewed with Relight (soy ika 
historians) the advantageous situation of the piace^ and foresaw it might 
beeome subservient to render the kingdom ^ore secure against invaisioii, 
and at the same time greatly augment its commerce^ STe* then, 
we are told, quickly conceived a thought, worthy of himself, .which was 
to erect here a fortified town, and make a better and more oonvmodious 
harbour. The Book, Chiirtulary, or History of the Abbey of Melsa xx^ 
Meatix, relates the . manner in which this victorious monarch, dbtain^ed 
possession of the property Of the Monks, at Mytoa and Wyke;> in the 
be^unihg of the year 1298. In exchange for lands in liiiidolnshiie, 
Edward became absolute owner of the place. Having thua'succeedad 
in bis design, he issued a proclamation offering great freedom^'privilegea, 
and immunitdes to whoever pleased to build in, and inhabit the town. Be 
dignified the place with the appellation of IQugston^ or the \ King's Toi^n> 
adding the words'^ upon Hull," to dis^iinguish it from KingBtdn-upont^ 
Thames ; and, having conferred upon it this royal title, he constituted H a 
Manor independent of Myton, placed the town under the government of 
a. Warden and Bailiffs, and grai^ted it a chairter in 1299... Thus was 
^ingston-upon-Hull founded^ and its inhabitants made free/bturgesses. 
A handsome new town was presently erected,, a new and more commodious 
^arbour was formed, on the eikst side by widening and deepening a great 
creek which Say er. Lord of Sutton, had rhadefor the drainage/ of his 
marsbesTr-tbe old outlet of the river on the western, aide having wjarped 
uprr-and in a few years the place abounded wiUhi merchants, tradedmoa^ 
and. shipping. In 1322, the lj5th of Edward II., the town .was ioHiifi^ 
,^th castellated walls fitad towers, aUd a de^ moat, at the^coat of the 
inhabitants. . . ; - : 

Thus, in as narrow a compass as possiUe, I have attempted to give 
^* A GljEince at the Origin of Hull "—a brief sketch of the ris^ and pvbffeaa 
,of thQ port. .The ojd river Hull, on the west side of the town, wJSidIi had 
its outlet jto the Huipberfi^t \yhat was termed the "Lime Kiln Cre^,^' 
jWid^pn tb^ ban^ of :jvhwb,i^K>od;.the auctent..viUa^.0): tojvn-of Mj(kfi//w«fe 
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certainly the craidle of its commerce ; and the patronage and privileges 
granted to it by that renowned monarch, surnamed by old writers 
''Edward Longshanks/' together with the diligence and industry of its 
inhabitants, have enabled it to rise, by successive bounds, to a glorious 
maturity. Its beginning was weak and slow, but as time elapsed, its fine 
series of dock works for mercantile marine traffic, quickened its growth, and 
the borough,- in tliis yedi' of grace 1888, containb over two hundred thousand 
inhabitants. I think all will agree with me, that sufficient proof has 
been adduced, to show that Hull, under its ancient name of *' Wyke,*' 
was a place of considerable commercial importance — not a mean fishing 
Village — ^before the visit of its Royal re-founder. 
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|N this chapter, I intend to summarise many of the facts and 
observations which I have gathered for various lectures and 
addresses. I shall take a lecturer*s liberty of being very 
discursive and inconsequent in my smnmary, moving from 
subject to subject as the fancy takes me. 

In the 17th century, the narrow and tortuous High Street was the 
most fashionable part of Hull, and there the residences of the wealthy 
classes were located. The Town Hall was not in a much better situation, 
adjoining the old Blue Bell Entry and Fetter Lane ; while the Post Office 
was reached by a narrow passage, which to this day still bears the latter 
appellation. If we cast a retrospective glance upon the past, we could 
not but recognise the satisfactory improvements which have been made 
by our enterprising citizens ; and even yet the great town is expanding in 
all directions, to provide for the growing requirements of an increasing 
trade and population. One by one the landmarks of a medieval past 
are being obliterated; and although these ''innovations" meet with 
opposition from those who cherish old associations, yet, when carried to 
a completion, they are admitted to be necessary and even desirable. I 
recollect when Hull had only two decent-sized edifices in it, excluding 
places of worship; but now the visitor descries towers and turrets and 
pinnacles on every side as he enters the town from any point of the 
compass, all denoting the number and affluence of our trading community. 
Commerce must have greatly flourished in the early stages of Hull*s 
history, or we should not have had such benefactors as the De la Poles, 
Ferries, Skinner, Gregg, Harrison, Gee, Weaver, and others, who by 
their munificent donations, provided almshouses and other charities which 
were an ornament and an honour to the town. The ground upon which 
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ROUND AND ABOUT OLD HULL. 9 

Hull stood, had doubtless been rightly described by the historians as a 
" low swamp,'* subject to continual inundations ; and to prove this, I may 
mention, that during the excavations for the Victoria and Albert Docks, 
a large number of tree roots were dug up from many feet below the 
level, showing that the surface was at one time much lower than now. 
In consequence of the great development of the town under 
the De La Poles, the neighbouring towns of Patrington, 
Hedon, Barton, and Bavenspum, which had hitherto been of some 
importance, were deprived of their trade, and Hull, then boasting of 
being the " fourth port in the kingdom,** was the only " bulwark of the 
north.'* Now the last vestiges of its warlike character have succumbed 
before the inroads of commerce, and it is difficult to realise that in 1643 
the town was surrounded by a hostile soldiery, who threw red-hot shot 
over the walls, to the dismay of the inhabitants, so that the governor was 
obliged to give orders, that all hemp, flax, pitch, and tar, should be placed 
in cellars, to protect the town from the fire of the Boyalists. It is said, 
that in attempting to scale the walls during the siege, one of the storming 
party of the Boyalists, whilst in the act of laying hold of a battlement, 
to assist him in getting over into the fort, lost his arm ; and it is very 
remarkable, that in 1828, while digging the Junction Dock, the workmen 
found the bones of eai arm and hand, in which a sword was clenched, but 
on attempting to remove them, they crumbled into dust. Mr. E. Coulson 
possessed a large antique ring, bearing a crest, that was found near the 
walls during the excavation of the Prince's Dock ; and many cannon-balls 
now in the Museum of the Philosophical Society, have been dug up in 
the neighbourhood at different periods. I have been told by an old 
labourer, at Anlaby, whose father, a wheelwright by trade, felled a tree 
in that neighbourhood, that on cutting it up, he found in the wood a number 
of staples with pieces of leather attached, and it was supposed that to 
this tree the horses of the Boyalist forces had been tied during 
the siege. 

In 1881, one Gilfrid de Hotham founded a friary for Black Monks, 
and dedicated it to St. Augustine, in the street called Blackfriargate. 
This, together with the Whitefriars* monastery, occupied by the 
Carmelite brethren, was pillaged of its rents, along with several hospitals 
in the town, by Henry YIII., just after his visit to Hull. The income of 

B 
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these religious houses and hospitals produced several thousand pounds 
per annum. The remains of the Blackfriars Monastery, once used as the 
Town Hall, had a square tower, six storeys high, and there was a range 
of buildings stretching across Queen Street to Mytongate, with a kind 
of subterranean path for foot passengers. A public-house attached, was 
known as the Tiger Inn, and in the yard was a stone font, until recently in 
the possession of the Williamsons, of Welton. Blackfriargate was at that 
time termed *' Munk-gate," and led to the only landing place, now 
called Southend. This was then the best business street in Hull, and 
near to it was Rotenheryng-stairs, or ** staith" — named after a wealthy 
merchant, who had a house situated on the west side, near to the comer 
of Munk-gate. It was afterwards occupied by Sir Richard de la Pole, Et., 
and his brother Michael. The first mention of the name of De la Pole 
occurred in the will of the said "John Rotenheryng," dated 1328, wherein it 
states that he gave to William de la Pole, his principal executor, the 
custody and property of his daughter Alicia, until her marriage. In 
looking over the pedigree of the De la Pole family, I find that John 
Rotenheryng intermarried into that family, and at his death was interred 
in Holy Trinity Church. 

In 1387, Sir Michael de la Pole, who had become the Earl of Suffolk, 
erected a stately palace in Lowgate, directly opposite St. Mary's Church, 
which was known as Suffolk Palace. At the entrance was a gateway, 
beyond which stood a handsome tower, and the courtyard adjoining 
was adorned with beautiful buildings. Remains of this palace still exist 
in Manor Alley. The unfortunate Earl subsequently fell into disgrace, 
and to avoid the fury of the people, fled into France in 1460. While 
attempting to return, he was captured by an English ship commanded by 
the Earl of Exeter, who brought him to Dover, and without further 
ceremony, caused his head to be struck off on the side of a long-boat on 
the sands. His remains were afterwards found by one of his chaplains, 
brought to Hull, and interred in the Charter House. 

Let us now pass on to the George Yard, where stands the oldest 
dram-shop in Hull, under the sign of "George and Dragon.*' This is 
supposed to have been the residence of Sir Humphrey Stafford, because, 
some years ago, his crests were found on each side of the house. It 
subsequently fell into the hands of the Scale family, who bequeathed it 
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to the Corporation, and it was by them converted into the ** Cloth Hall." 
In 1553 it was let to John Thornton, Mayor of Hull, during whose 
mayoralty some interesting ordinances were instituted and published 
in the Market Place. The following are a few specimens of the 
exhortations and edicts thus proclaimed : — 

" Imprimis — The mayor and aldermen do in God's name exhort all 
manner of persons, chiefly and above all things, to seek the honour and 
glory of God. 

** That no man out of disrespect speak ill of another, or abuse any 
magistrate or minister of God's word, in this town. 

** That no man have the impudence to play at cards, dice, tables, 
bowls, or any other unlawful games. 

** That no man scold, quarrel, fight, or abuse one another, or invent 
or relate false news, or seditious lying stories of any one. 

" That none do presume to sing any vain, dishonest, or bawdy songs 
in the town or county, upon any account whatsoever. 

** That no public-house keeper within the town do sell any ineat, 
drink, or other things upon Sundays, before morning prayers be ended ; 
neither keep open their doors in time of common prayers, preaching, or 
reading, except it be for travellers. 

** That no burgess or other person in the said town, do presume to 
open any shop, or to make any shew, or sell upon Sundays, after the 
tolling of the first bell to morning prayers, until evening prayers be done 
and ended, any manner of flesh or wares ; likewise that no bushman or 
sledgeman yoke any sledge, or carry any water on those days, upon pain 
of imprisonment, and such other fine as the mayor shall please to 
impose. 

''That all strangers, whosoever they be, who shall come to this 
town, be lodged and well used for their money ; to wit, the horsemen in the 
inns, and the footmen in the tippling-houses, whereunto the constable of 
every ward shall have respect. 

** That no inhabitant within this town shall harbour or lodge any 
guests above a night and a day, unless he gives good security for them. 

** That no tavemer, nor tippler, suffer any guests to remain in their 
houses after eight o'clock at night, except such who lodge there, on pain 
o{ forfeiting for every fault 3s. 4d. 
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12 KINOSTONIANA. 

** That all goods of every stranger shall be landed and taken up at 
the wool-house, and there sold and weighed by the Queen's Majesty's 
beam. 

** That there be no fires or candles burning or kept on board any 
vessel in the haven, between Easter and Michalmas, from eight of the 
clock at night until four of the clock in the morning. 

*' That no one presume to cast any dung, dirt, or filth down any 
staith into the haven, under the penalty of Is. 

** That no person whomsoever presume to take down, or carry away, 
any bricks or stones off from the town walls, upon pain for every default 
to be set upon the pillory, and to pay for a fine to the town's 
chamber, 40s. 

" That no one buy any kind of victuals by the way, before it be got 
into the market, upon pain of forfeiting the victuals so bought, and 
suffering further punishment. 

** That no person presume to cast any ballast, lastage, straw or muck 
out of their ships, boats, or keels, into the haven, upon pain of forfeiting 
for every ship 6s. 8d. 

** That all bakers bake good and wholesome bread ; to wit, halfpenny, 
penny, and twopenny loaves. 

*' That every householder in this town cause the street before his 
door, to the middle of the causeway, to be dressed every Saturday night, 
on pain of forfeiting 6d. 

"That no one wash any cloaths near the bush-dike or town-dike, 
upon pain of 3s. 4d. for each offence. 

** That no great dogs or mastiffs be suffered to run in the streets 
unmuzzled : and that the owner of such dogs offending herein shall forfeit 
for each offence 3s. 4d. 

** That no one presume to keep hogs in the town. 
** That no stranger presume to bear about with him any bows and 
arrows, or walk upon the walls, upon pain of imprisonment. 

" That every burgess who has borne or fined for the office of mayor ^ 
alderman, sheriff, or chamberlain, shall, upon warning given, attend upon 
the mayor for the time being, in their gowns, at the coming in or 
receiving any nobleman or honourable person into their town for the 
credit of the same, under penalty of 2s. 6d. for every neglect." 
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SAVILE STREET IN 1810. 

By " WILLOUGHBY." 
From the original, in the possession of W, Wilkinson^ Esq., Hull. 
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BOUND AND ABOUT OLD HULL. 13 

However strict and quaint these roles may appear to 19th century 
people, I am inclined to think that if some of them were brought into 
force in the present day, they would improve the manners and morals of 
the age. The weigh-house mentioned in the proclamation, was nearly 
opposite the George Yard, where the Com Exchange now stands, and the 
Custom-House was also there. Behind was a great weigh-house erected 
in 1389, in the reign of Richard II., and built over the haven, for the 
weighing of lead, wool, and other goods that came into the Humber. 
The charter was pronounced to be illegal in 1673, and was abolished. 
The bush-dyke was on a portion of the land near the Humber Dock. 
High Street was called ''Hull Street" because it was built upon the 
river Hull. Amongst some of the distinguished inhahabitants of this street 
about the year 1300, were Sir Gilbert de Aton, Kt., Robert de Drypol de 
Kjmgeston-upon-Hull, Sir Hugh de Pickworth, Kt., Richard de la Pole, 
Et., and Robert Rotenheryng. In 1408 the Earl of Suffolk had a house in 
High Street, and in 1442 the Archbishop of York resided there. The 
famous house in which William Wilberforce was bom, was formerly the 
residence of Sir John Lister, who there entertained Charles I., when he 
visited Hull. John de Tuttebury and Sir Robert Hildyard, Kt., also resided 
there, as also did Mr. J. Outram, Mayor of Hull, having the whole of the 
frontage of Quay Street for his wine vaults. He laid the foundation 
stone of the first dock in Hull. Whitefriargate was formerly known as 
Aldgate. Blackfriargate and Blanket Row were included in ''Munk- 
gate." Grimsby Lane took its name from *' Simon de Grimsby," Mayor 
of Hull in 1390, and twice afterwards. Bishop Lane took its name from 
being the residence of the Suffragan Bishops of Hull. Chapel Lane was 
once Aton Lane, from the ancient baronial family of Sir Gilbert de Aton, 
who was M.P, for Hull in 1324. Market Place and Lowgate, were 
formerly called High Market Gate and Low Market Gate. Queen Street 
was called Billingsgate, because the fish shajnbles were there. 

In 1621, Queen Street did not extend Southward more than two 
doors from my own shop, and there was a rope-walk where Humber 
Street now stands, running round the dock- walls, called the "Fore 
Ropery," and the western part the ** Back Ropery." Previous to the 
Humber Dock being constructed, south of Humber Street was the 
foreshore. Myton^te was formerly known as "Lyle Street;" and from 
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Vicar Lane to Market Place, was *' La Belle Tour** White Horse Yard 
in the Market Place, is supposed to have been once a large hotel, and 
belonged to Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, because in 1439 he 
was the owner of an inn at Hull, called the " White Horse." Manor 
Street and Manor Alley derive their names from the grand Manor House of 
the De la Poles, which stood on that site. One explanation of the strange- 
sounding name **Lajid-of-Green-6inger," which so puzzles visitors, 
tells us that ** Henry VIII. kept his court in the Manor-house, and 
** green-ginger" was one of the luxuries of his table. The garden of his 
palace was peculiarly suitable for the growth of green-ginger. Many 
other derivations of this singular name have also been set forth, but they 
are all purely conjectural. Bowlalley Lane received its title from the 
bowling-green near to it; and on the authority of Gent we are told 
that '* In the reign of Henry VIII. there lived a person called 
* John of the Bowling-green,* who bury'd a beloved dog of his 
in the Low Church-yard, for which he was severely punished." 
Trinity House Lane was called Sewer Side, from the main sewer passing 
through it. Sewer Lane was first called Ogger Lane, and afterwards 
Sayer Lane. Postemgate was old Kirk Lane ; Dagger Lane was called 
Champaign Street ; Finkle Street was known as Hailles Street, and in 
1649 it consisted chiefly of beautiful gardens. Vicar Lane was 
formerly known as Bedford Lane. Waterworks Street derived its name 
from the waterworks which stood there ; and the site of the Junction Dock 
was the beast market. Moxon, Jarratt, and Trippett Streets were called 
after former aldermen of Hull. Savile Street was formed in 1776, and was 
christened out of compliment to Sir George Savile, Bart., who at one time 
represented the West Biding of Yorkshire, and was one of the original 
shareholders of the Dock Company. Sir George came to Hull in 1774, 
and formally delivered up the old military walls, moats, and ditches to 
the Dock Company. Great Thornton Street was called Gallows Lane, 
because the gallows seen on the old plans of Hull once stood there. 
The first gibbet erected was in 1302 ; and the last execution occurred 
here in 1778. 

Ray, the naturalist, visiting Hull in 1661, said : *' We went on from 
Spittle to Barton, from whence we ferried over ourselves and our horses 
to Kin^ton-upon-HuU. At Hull we were received by the soldiery 
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stationed there, conducted to the main guard and examined. In the 
morning we went to see the great church. The choir is very fair and 
large, but is built of brick. It is built in the form of a cathedral, and 
hath a suffiragan bishop. From the steeple we had a prospect of the 
town, which is well built, every street habdsomely paved. It is fenced 
with a strong brick wall and a double ditch, with an high earthwork 
between them. The country round about is an exact level for five 
miles from the town in every way, and they say may be overflowed, so 
that the town is very strongly situate and fortified, nature and art 
combining to make it impregnable. We saw the water-house, which 
furnished the whole town with fresh water ; the water is drawn up by 
horses by a device which I had never seen before. We viewed also the 
free school (Grammar School), over which are two rooms, one in which 
the merchants have their feasts — another where they meet to confer. 
The town is governed by a mayor and twelve aldermen. The mayor hath 
a large mace borne before him on festival days, and a cap of maintenajace, 
and a small mace for ordinary days — also two swords, the lesser given by 
the King Eichard II., the larger one by Henry VIII. — also another little 
one, called the * blood wipe * which they use in party frays, and he that 
draws blood of another forfeits a noble to the mayoress. Besides there 
is a wooden ensign, like a knife, called the Admiral's Mace. This town 
fumisheth the greatest part of Yorkshire and the adjacent counties with 
wine. We saw a public building near the river Hull, which they call the 
Exchange. On the further side of the river Hull stand three forts, one 
called the North Block-house, the middle fort the Castle, and the third 
the South Block-house — all three garrisoned with soldiers. On the top 
of the walls we observed the common pink growing in great plenty. 
King Henry VIII., his house called the Manor, is near the magazine. 
Hull is noted for good ale. The town of Hull was (they say) of old 
time a small village, called Wike, till the merchants leaving the Spume, 
or Sprun, because the sea daily encroached upon their town, then came 
and seated themselves here, twenty miles higher up the Humber. 
Thence came Hull to its growth and riches. The governor of the town, 
at our being there, was the Lord Bellais, and there is an old saying — 

* When Dightoii is pnlFd down 
Hull shall become a great town.' " 
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It is a singular fact that smuggling was carried on to such an extent 
by the merchants of Hull, that the Grown demanded docks to be built. 
So difficult was it to get the High Street merchants to take shares in the 
undertaking, that Government presented them with the old walls, moats, 
and fortifications that surrounded the north and west sides of the town. 
There were suspicious proofs that smuggling must have taken place when the 
ships had only the haven to come to, because High Street was in several 
parts perforated with subterranean passages, showing distinctly that 
secret business had been transacted there. They had direct evidence 
that wool was smuggled into Hull, for in 1788 a stringent enactment 
was passed on the merchants, several of whom had their vessels seized. 
In fact the merchants, in public meeting, memorialised Pitt, through 
the borough members, against the grievance. Thus while in 1788 the 
merchants protested against the increase of dock acconmiodation, in later 
years they were crying for more room. The growing commercial 
importance of Hull must be attributed to the increase of its dock 
accommodation. 

The plan of Hull, at the begining of this volume, will 
give a good idea of what the town was in the early part of this century, 
and show what immense strides the town has made in so short a period. 
At the time this rare although modem map was published (1818), 
westward of the town from Garr Lane was nothing but garden allotments 
and windmills. At the present time (1888) the land is covered between 
the Hessle and Anlaby Boads, with miles of streets and terraces, clean 
and well lighted, with footpaths wide and level. The great majority 
of the houses in these streets show external evidences of wealth and 
comfort. According to ** Anderson's Plan," all the space from the 
Humber Dock to the extreme west seems to have been tea-gardens, 
open fields, and cabbage plots, intersected with narrow, filthy lanes. 
The fields opposite the Bailway Bridge on the Humber Bank, were 
called the ** Kissing Fields," where young men and maidens, at the 
Spring of the year, met for the purpose of playing the game of '' Elissing 
Ring." Gogan Street was then called Love Lane, where the young 
Hullites, I suppose, plighted their troth, it being suitable for that 
purpose, seeing that there were no houses in it. The present Waverley 
Street was called '' Pinfold Lane,** there being a pin-fold for impounding 
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stray cattle. When this Plan was published, there were no 
Porter, Walker, Lister, William, nor Adelaide Streets, and scarcely 
a building on the Anlaby Road. Park Street was called "Pest 
House Lane," where I, when a lad, have plucked crabs or wild apples. 
Not a single house then stood on the Spring Bank, and but one house 
on the Beverley Boad. All the rest was nothing but garden plots, and 
a few windmills. Now this land is covered with houses and shops. 
Windmills seem to have been an ancient institution in Hull, for an 
inquisition post mortem, taken on the death of William de la Pole, states 
that the yearly value, beyond reprises, of a windmill (m^lendinum) 
which he had in Myton, amounted only to half a mark annually. 
(Inq. P.M. 46 Edw. III.) 

The only house in my recollection standing on the Anlaby Boad 
fifty years since, was situated at the comer of Fountain Street, known 
as the "Ship Inn," better known as Oxtoby's tea-gardens. At the 
entrance were two stately trees, one of which is still in existence. 
Another house of a similar character may be seen in Day Street, 
adjoining the School-room, and the curious will still find, in faded 
letters painted on the gable end, the words *' Wellington Tea Gardens." 
In fact, all around Hull were grounds of a similar character. Why they 
were called '* tea-gardens" I cannot say. Certainly huts were erected 
round the gardens where the young folks could enjoy what was at that 
time pure country air, but I never remember seeing tea provided. 
They seemed to be the rendezvous for the "pipes and swipes" of the 
period, and there were no Temperance Societies established then. Before 
I leave this subject, I may mention that the " Cremome" 
of Hull, was Simpson's " Brazil Gardens," situate on the Hessle Boad, 
where Wellsted Street now stands. Here were held galas or fdtes, 
the charge of admission being I think, 6d. ; for which sum you had the 
privilege of eating as much fruit as you liked. It was well- 
stocked with pear and apple trees, bush fruit, and flowers. The 
remains of the old refreshment-house are still standing on 
the vacant land in the same street. This " tea garden" fashion of that 
period is " a thing of the past." 
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" Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to importune, 
He had not the method of making a fortune." 

|0T long ago I secured a local relic in the shape of a spirited 

engraving representing the landing of James — ^familiarly 

known at this period as ** Jemmy" — Acland at Hull, on the 

3rd of February, 1832. The engraving represents a great 

multitude of people at the entrance to the port, forming a procession 

opposite the Minerva Terrace, in front of the Minerva Hotel. In 

the distance is Acland's steamer, the Magna Charta, which was the 

cause of bringing our hero to grief, as I will shortly show. In the 

midst of the crowd may be seen Mr. Acland standing up in his 

carriage, amidst the cheering of the thousands present. By his side 

is a bajineret, with the town's arms upon it upside down, and large 

banners are unfolded bearing various inscriptions, such as — "Acland the 

Poor Man's Friend," *' Good Intentions," &c. So inspiriting is the scene, 

that in imagination I could fancy I hear the bands of music ringing out — 

" See the conquering hero comes, 
Sound the trumpet, beat the drums." 

At the foot of the picture is the following inscription : — " This sketch 

of my return home on the 3rd of February, 1832, from The 

Court of King's Bench, whither I had been dragged by the Hull 

Corporators on a prosecution for Truth, is dedicated to the twenty 

thousajad who formed my escort." This is superscribed with an 

autograph signature, " James Acland." Whilst gazing on this picture, 

seated by the fire-side, my thoughts were thrown back to the history 

of this extraordinary man and his works. As he stands erect, like a 

statue, amidst the ovation he is receiving, he reminds me of the central 

figure of an allegorical picture, on which are grouped, the general 

circumstances and emblems of his times, forming the back and fore 

ground. 
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I will now give a brief historical account of our hero's agitation for 
*' Corporation Reform," and his attempt at destroying the monopoly in 
the " Barton Ferry," which ultimately ended in his being incarcerated in 
prison. When very young, I well remember Mr. Acland coming to Hull 
in 1832, his shop being in close proximity to my own. He passed and 
repassed daily. He was small in stature, always looked good humoured, 
walked quickly, and was generally attended on foot or in his carriage 
by a fine large Newfoundland dog. For indomitable pluck and 
perseverance, I never have met his equal. He was the most fluent 
political agitator I have ever listened to *' suiting the action to the word 
and the word to the action." He had great chivalry as well as great 
ability. Methinks I hear some of my young readers exclaim, who may 
have heard of this wonderful knight-errant : — ** We always thought the 
career of this extraordinary man was all romance ; put us in the presence 
of the person, whose public career in Hull placed him in such peril." 

An eminent writer says that " He is justly counted a benefactor to his 
nation, who by his efforts has succeeded in remedying some error in the 
system of government; some error, perhaps, which has been the 
retarding cause of what might have been carried into effect many years 
before." By Jemmy Acland's zeal, many local reforms were obtained, for 
which he ought to be spoken of with gratitude. Nearly all the principal 
actors in that long local agitation have gone to their narrow earthly beds, 
never to revisit these scenes again. They have performed their part; and 
posterity to the end of time will read with interest the events of that 
period in the History of Hull, and will turn with a reverential eye to 
Jajnes Acland's sepulchre. 

" How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their ooontry's wishes, blest 1 " 

Acland came to Hull in 1831, and commenced addressing the public 
from the street windows of his friends on the subject of Corporate Beform. 
" Vote by Ballot," "Triennial Parliaments," &c., were his battle cries, 
and soon he succeeded in obtaining thousands of supporters. He started 
a newspaper called the Portfolio, with the motto, '* He injures the good 
who spares the bad." This periodical was the medium of attacking the 
bakers of Hull for adulteration, the Trinity House, and the Court of 
Bequests. Then he disputed the legality of the market tolls, and erected 
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a stall in the Market Place, and refused to pay the toll-keeper. 
Subsequently he started a steamer, which he called the Magna Charta, to 
Barton, charging less than half-fares. The January following, the 
Corporation entered an action against him, but the case was adjourned 
until the dlst of March. His trial came on at York concerning the 
infringement upon the Barton Ferry monopoly, which ended with 
" Damages one farthing." He addressed the judge, and begged of him to 
certify as to his non-liability to pay the costs, but this the judge said he 
could not do. They amounted to £270, which Acland said in his 
Portfolio, he neither could nor would pay, and barricaded his house to 
prevent anyone entering. In this state it remained for months, and his 
papers were sold through one of the broken panes of the window. The 
customer placed the price of the Portfolio inside, when a shelf revolved, and 
the paper was delivered by some unseen hand. In May the C!orporation 
commenced another action for libel. This was in respect to tollage. 
After this he was imprisoned for the amount of the ** Ferry Trial costs." 
In August he was prosecuted for a libel on Mr. C. Bolton, one of the 
Aldermen of Hull, Acland stating that Bolton had palmed his daughter 
upon the funds of Cogan's Charity, out of which she was making a living. 
At the same assizes the Corporation obtained a verdict against him in 
respect to the tolls. In September he was a candidate for the chamber- 
lain's office, in opposition to Mr. Thistleton, a hairdresser in High Street. 
The consequence was a tumult, and the townspeople were in a great state 
of excitement. Mr. Barkworth, the Mayor, ordered Acland into custody. 
A body of horse soldiers were called from the garrison by the signal of a 
black flag being hoisted (5n St. Mary's Church tower, to preserve the peace. 
In November he was again imprisoned in the King's Bench Prison, 
and afterwards was sentenced to eighteen months' imprisonment in the 
gaol of Bury St. Edmunds as a punishment for libel, and he had to find 
two good sureties for him to keep the peace for five years. Acland, after 
suffering the full term of his imprisonment, was engaged by the "Anti- 
Corn Law League" as a lecturer, in favour of cheap bread, and I don't 
think he ever visited Hull again. So ended the public career of 
one who possessed at one period a great political power in this our 
ancient borough. 

I have in my possession a verbatim report of the trial of Acland at 
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York, which took place on Saturday, March Slst, 1832. The report was 
published in the Hull Advertiser, dated Friday, April 6th, 1832. The 
following extracts from the report of Acland's trial at York, will be 
interesting to many of the present generation, to whom Acland's 
character and exploits are ancient history, and but dimly comprehended 
and appreciated : — 

THE BAETON FERRY CASE. 



NISI PRIUS COURT, YORK, 
SATURDAY, March 31, 1832. 



BoYCB AND Others v. Acland. 

Counsel for the Plaintiffs — Mr. Pollock, Mr. Cresswell, and Mr. 
Alexander. Attorneys — Messrs. Codd and Levett, Hull. For the 
Defence — Mr. Acland in person, occasionally advised by Mr. Thomey 
and Mr. WooUey, attorneys, Hull. The Defendant came into Court, 
a quarter before nine o'clock, muffled up, and apparently extremely 
unwell. He took his seat at the Counsel table in front of the magistrates* 
box, and facing the jury. Considerable interest appears to have been 
excited by the ca;se. Though it was the last day of the assizes, the 
galleries and body of the Court were filled with spectators before the 
proceedings commenced. At nine o'clock Mr. Justice Alderson entered ; 
and the following gentlemen (being all that answered to their names) 
were sworn as Special Jurors : — ^William Buckle, Ousebum Grange, 
merchant ; John Varley, of Stanningley, merchant ; James Halliley, 
of Dewsbury, merchant; Richard Hodgson, of Arthington; Samuel 
Newbald, jun., of Ecclesal Bierlow, merchant ; George Carroll, of 
Burton-in-Clifford ; James Hebden of Appleton-le- Street ; Joseph Hirst, 
of Gomersall, merchant ; John Hall, of Kiven, merchant. 

A Tales was prayed, and four common jurors, whose names were 
Reeves, Walker, Scholefield, and Sigston, entered the box. 

Mr. Acland: My Lord, — I observe these jurors were not taken by 
lot, but a certain number of cards are lying at the top, and these cards 
are taken as individuals to be called. I have no reason to distrust these 
gentlemen, but I object to the mode in which they are called, on the 
ground that cards ought to be taken by chance out of the drawer. 
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Mr. Pollock : I have no objection to the common jurors withdrawing, 
and (if his lordship pleases, and it can be permitted) to the defendant 
shuffling the cards himself. 

The Common Jurors then withdrew, and the Clerk called upon 
others, taking the cards (on which the names and addresses of the Jurors 
are written) promiscuously out of the mass. In calling them, however, 
he mentioned only the christian and surname, and Mr. Acland required 
the addition of the trade and residence. The following were, at length, 
impanelled as talesmen : — Thomas Hunt, of Catterick, publican ; William 
Sweeting, draper ; Matthew Spanton, of Bridlington, brewer. 

Mr. Alexander opened the pleadings. In this case Thomas Boyce, 
William Chaplin, Joseph Dawson, Robert Featherley, Thomas Walkden, 
and George Silston were plaintiffs, and James Acland, defendant. The 
Declaration contained three counts. In the first count the plaintiffs 
alleged that they were possessed of an ancient ferry, called the South 
Ferriby passage over the river Humber into Lincolnshire from the town 
of Kingsbon-upon-HuU and back again, and also of those passages of the 
watar of Humber at Barton, from Barton to Hull, and from Barton to 
Hessle, for carrying and conveying passengers and other persons, and 
the horses, cattle, and goods of such passengers ; and the defendant 
knowing that, and contriving to disturb the said plaintiffs, carried and 
conveyed on certain boats, divers passengers, cattle, and carriages, &c., 
whereby the plaintiffs have lost and been deprived of divers profits and 
emoluments. The second count was in the same terms, in reference to 
the Ferry between Hull and Barton. The third count referred to the 
Ferry between Barton and Hessle. The Defendant pleaded the General 
Issue — Not Guilty. 

Mr. Pollock : May it please your Lordship, — Gentlemen of the Jury, 
— The plaintiffs in this case, whose names have just been stated to you, 
are the lessees of the Corporation of Hull, of two Ferries, one of which 
is the right of the Corporation by ancient Charters, of which we have 
abundant testimony. I was almost going to say from time immemorial 
this ferry has been continually leased by the Corporation, they have 
enjoyed the right, and have exercised every act of ownership that can 
be exercised over such a subject of property ; and, after leasing it to a 
great many persons, without question and without dispute, tho 
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Corporation leased it to the plaintifiEs. The other is a ferry, not 
enjoyed by the Corporation in their own right, but by a lease from 
the Crown — a lease which, I believe, will expire at no distant period. 
The right of the Crown is, if possible, still more indisputable than the 
right of the Corporation — ^because the right of the Corporation, it may be 
said, arose within the time of memory, though I am not sure that it is 
so. Whether the Corporation of Hull is a Corporation by prescription, 
I shall not inquire ; but the right of the Crown is as ancient as any right 
whatever. Gentlemen, under the authority of a lease immediately from 
the Corporation, who are owners of the fee, and under the authority of 
the Corporation as lessees of the Crown, the plaintiffs had, for a 
considerable time used the ferry, taken the tolls, and exercised those 
rights of ownership belonging to persons in the possession and actual 
enjoyment of their right. The defendant has thought proper to invade 
that right. He may be unacquainted with the facts ; or he may not be 
truly apprised of the law ; or it may be that he is desirous to put the 
Corporation to the proof of their rights, and see whether they will stand 
the test of judicial inquiry. I don't complain of the defendant's 
resistance. If he is not aware of the rights of the Corporation, he will 
learn them to-day, in the face of the County ; if he is not aware of the 
law, he will hear it laid down by the learned Judge who presides ; and if 
his desire is to see whether the rights claimed by the Corporation, and 
exercised for some hundreds of years, will bear the test of inquiry, why 
he will learn the result of that, when you come under the direction of 
his Lordship, and after hearing the evidence, give your verdict. 
Gentlemen, it shall not be my fault, if one single topic, extraneous to 
the mere question of right, is introduced into this case. I^shall confine 
myself, in stating that question, as strictly, perhaps more so than might 
be expected, to this question of right. I shall consider it as a mere 
question of law, whether the Corporation, who have long enjoyed it by 
charter, have a legal title to the right they claim; and whether the 
defendant has invaded that right. The facts will be with you — the law with 
his Lordship — and I mean to make no remark, upon the defendant or 
the plaintiff, either of praise or blame on one side or the other. It is a dry 
question of right ; and to that alone shall I confine myself. Gentlemen, 
the course of evidence I propose to take, shall now occupy your time a 
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moment or two. I shall trace down the exercise of the rights of the 
Grown, through the medium of its lessees, the Corporation, to a recent 
period, or rather, I shall begin with the recent period, to show the recent 
exercise ; because, it is generally considered more convenient to show the 
modem exercise, which is always the best test of right. Enjoyment 
and possession have long been considered, and properly considered, the 
best test of right. We shall begin with that, and then show that is not 
an usurpation, but founded on deeds and documents, going to a remote 
period. Having established the right of the Corporation in that way, 
I shall then show that it is vested in the plaintiffs by lease to them. I 
shall next show that the defendant invaded that right, by himself and 
those whom he employs, taking a boat to the ferry, and claiming to do 
that which is the right of the plaintiffs, as lessees of the Corporation, 
alone to do. Gentlemen, you will find that in ancient times, and indeed 
down to times comparatively modem, there has been no other accom- 
modation for the public than the ordinary boat, or vessel, such as has 
been used for a long period. The Corporation have always insisted upon 
the lessees taking nothing but the ancient toll — ^nothing. They have 
invariably exacted a covenant from their lessees, that they would keep 
up the accommodation as they found it; and, although everything must 
have become dearer in progress of time, yet, when I say the tolls are 
the same now (with the exception of the introduction of the steam vessel) 
as in the days of Charles the First and Second, you may suppose that 
the remuneration, with respect to prices of the present day, is very much 
less than might have been expected — because the value of money has 
altered within one hundred and fifty or two hundred years, to the extent 
of becoming of three or four times less value (if I may use the expression) 
than it was before. Still the Corporation insisted. They said to the 
lessees : — ** You shall covenant to keep up the a.cconmiodation to the pubUc, 
and take nothing but the ancient toll." They have ever been ready to 
redress grievances, to listen to any complaints, and to exercise the rights 
that belong to them, so as to put down any attempt to impose upon the 
public (though I am not aware they have ever been called upon to do so), 
I am not aware that any instance has occurred, where a complaint was well- 
founded. Within a period quite modem, we all know the superior 
accommodation derived from the use of steam. As soon as it was 
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ascertained that that species of navigation was safe — that it was a 
great convenience to the public — that it was to be had — that wherever 
navigation could be conducted, it ought to be done through the medium 
of steam — the proprietors of this ferry, consulting not their own profit 
so much as the convenience of the public, instantly procured first one, 
and then two steam vessels. The advantage to the public was this. 
On former occasions, such was the rapidity of the river Humber, such 
the force of its stream, that nothing short of a gale of wind would enable 
a vessel ordinarily to stem the rapid current ; therefore those who wished 
to go from Barton to Hull, were obliged to wait till the tide would 
accommodate them. If the tide were in the other direction, vain would 
it be to make any attempt to cross. So, on the other hand, going from 
Hull to Barton, the like observation in respect to tide might be made : 
they could only go when it was in one state. The consequence was, 
persons could only go from each place once, or at most twice a day. 
"By the introduction of steam, the public might go, and could go at all 
times of the tide, and at all hours of the day. It was a matter of 
perfect indifference which way the tide ran ; steamboats could overcome 
the efforts of the current, and safely take passengers to the opposite shore. 
But, gentlemen, I need not point out to you, that steam navigation, 
to be kept up for the accommodation of the public, could not be afforded 
at the same expense. The public could not exact, or expect to have it 
at the same price as the old mode. There was the boat — there were the 
regular boats — there they are to this moment ; anybody who chooses to 
say, '* I'll not go by the steamboat, but by the ancient mode of conveyance,*' 
that person has a right to say so, and if he does say so, there is the boat for 
him. But if he says, " I wish to avail myself of the steamboat," he may 
go to the ferry, and have it, but we demand so much, and I apprehend, 
in point of law, have a right. They are not bound to set up steamboats ; 
however, they have done it ; and I believe this is the point upon which 
the defendant intends to rest his case. Whether in point of fact the 
Corporation or the lessees have ever misconducted themselves in respect 
of the ferry, though that might justify a particular individual in 
transporting himself if the people of the ferry would let him, yet it would 
not justify anybody else in treating the Charter as a nullity, or their 
rights as non-existent, and saying, " I will exercise the same rights 
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as you do, I consider that you have no rights, and I shall do without 
them/* Upon that question I anticipate his Lordship will lay down tiiis 
as the law, that the utmost that can arise from any misconduct of any 
particular individual would be, supposing a person went to the ferry, 
and found he could not cross, he would have a right to transport himself, 
but it would not justify any person in at all times holding himself out as 
the ferryman, and invading the rights of the ferry. 

Gentlemen, — I am not aware of any other point likely to be made on 
the part of the defendant. If it be said, some persons have occasionally 
used small boats, and in such small boats have taken passengers without 
questions from the Crown, the Corporation, or the lessees — I am not 
aware that has ever taken place ; but if it has, all the remark I shall 
make is this — it has been done without the knowledge of the Corporation, 
the knowledge of the Crown, or the knowledge of the lessees. In some 
instances, they have, to a certain degree, interfered; and when they 
found persons had been making bold in that way, they have claimed 
toll, which they had a right to do, from Barton to Hessle. They may, 
in some instances, have neglected. They may not have looked out with 
so sharp and clear an eye to the protection of their rights, as some persons 
assert they might and ought. Supposing some instances are proved, the 
remark I make is this — conceding, in these instances, they have been 
negligent of their rights, it does not follow that these rights cease to exist. 
Supposing half-a-dozen instances have occurred, in which boatmen have 
taken people across the ferry, and not been disturbed; very likely 
not gentlemen — but see the consequence of urging that argument. If 
in the exercise either of discretion, or the absence of discretion by a 
species of negligence, the Corporation or the lessees have allowed these 
instances to occur, and are then told — " You have lost your right, because 
you allowed these people to exercise it ;"— in point of law that is not 
correct. By advocating that, every time a poor man takes a passenger 
across the ferry, they ought to exercise their rights in respect of that 
fciTy, and make it a subject of inquiry, an outcry would be raised — 
** You have dragged that poor man to York, for twopence or fourpence; 
what a sin and a shame it is I " This is a species of two-edged sword, 
it will cut one way or the other. If anything of the sort should be 
proved, I am able to show, that in all instances that have come to their 
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knowledge, they have endeavoured to stop it, and have claimed their 
rights, but not vexatiously or oppressively used their power. 

Gentlemen, — ^These are the only observations I think necessary. 
The question is one purely of right. If I establish it as the right of the 
Corporation, it is a right they enjoy just as much as every private 
gentleman in this country enjoys the title to his house, or his lands, or 
anything else he possesses. And the defendant had no more right to 
intrude upon this ferry, and affect to exercise those privileges, — which, for 
wise purposes, were lodged in the Crown, and by the Crown have been 
transferred to the Corporation — in not the slightest degree more, than he 
would have a right to enter your house or mine, and there say he would 
exercise some privilege belonging to us, and there interfere with our 
enjoyment of that which the law has pronounced to be our right. 

Gentlemen, — With these observations, I shall lay my evidence before 
you. If on the part of the defendant any witnesses are called, I shall 
have the advantage of addressing you. If the defendant calls no 
witnesses, whatever is said, as nothing is proved, the action will be in 
point of fact, an undefended ca,se. I expect the defendant will call some 
evidence. What it will be, I don't know. If merely to the effect I have 
stated, his Lordship will dispose of the case shortly. If anything raises 
a fair question^ I shall then have the opportunity of addressing you 
again. I am quite sure the twelve gentlemen I have the honour to 
address, — and I care not whether those I now see, those in that box, 
or any twelve gentlemen in this court — (I would have entrusted the 
defendant himself had the forms of law permitted it, with the selection 
of the jury) — I am quite sure, that you, or any other twelve men, would 
do justice. The case is one in which no prejudice exists, or ought to 
exist. It is a question of right on one side, and invasion on the other. 
The defendant has a right if he thinks fit, to put us to prove our title. 
If we make it out to his Lordship's satisfaction in point of law, and yours 
in point of fact, then it will be your duty to give the plaintiffs a verdict. 
If it should turn out — which I cannot anticipate, of which I have not the 
slightest notion, and of which, after all the inquiries instituted I can find 
no trace — that there is ground for saying that the Corporation or lessees 
are not entitled, and the Crown not entitled, then, gentlemen, give your 
Verdict for the d^fend^^t, 
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At the coaclusion of Mr. Pollock's address, evidence was called as 
follows : — 

Mr. Geo. Codd, examined by Mr. Cresswell. 

Q. Do you produce the counterpart of a lease, in 1813, from the 
Corporation of Hull, to Thomas Walkden and others ? — A. I do. 

Q. Are you one of the subscribing witnesses to that? — A. I am. 

Q. Did you see it executed by the lessees? — A. I did. 

Mr. Cresswell : Perhaps, my Lord, it will be more convenient to put 
in all the leases at once. 

Q. There is the release, or counterpart of a lease, of 1797? — 
A. Yes, sir. 

It was produced, with leases or counterparts of leases, dated 
respectively 1781, 1758, 1740. 1719, 1698, 1687, 1678, 1667, and 1656. 

The Clerk of the Court proceeded to read the last lease put in, dated 
22nd January, 1656. It was made between the Mayor and Corporation 
of Hull, and Thomas Bambrough, cooper; and demised *' all that Ferry, 
called the South Ferry, or passage into Lincolnshire, from the said town 
of Kingston-upon-HuU, and all the profits, duties, and emoluments to the 
same belonging, for eleven years." 

Mr. Justice Alderson : At what rent ? 

Clerk of the Court : Eleven pounds. 

Mr. Justice Alderson : What is the covenant ? 

Mr. CrcFSwell : It is agreed by the said Thomas Bambrough, his 
executors, &c., that their ferrymen and servants, shall not take or demand 
of any burgess of this town, for him and his horse, above sixpence, for 
passing from hence to Lincolnshire, and the like from Lincolnshire here ; 
for footmen, being burgesses or inhabitants, twopence ; for an inhabitant, 
being no burgess, for himself and his horse, eightpence ; for a stranger 
and his horse one shilling ; and for a footman stranger, fourpence. Mr. 
Cresswell added : There is a covenant before that, to take no more than 
the usual fares. 

Mr. Pollock : '* Without taking or exacting of any of them, for or in 
the name oi ferry age, or otherwise, more than has been customed, and is 
limited hereinafter." — Then comes one of the provisos. 

Q. (To Mr. Codd) Have you examined all the other counterparts ? — 
A. I have. 
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Q. Do fchey all contain a similar covenant, as respecting the ancient 
passage of the ferry? — A. They all contain the same restrictions. 

Mr. Cresswell (to the defendant) : If you like to see them they are 
here. 

Mr. Justice Alderson (to the defendant) : You don't wish them to 
be read. 

Mr. Acland : No. 

Mr. Cresswell : Very well. 

Mr. Cresswell : In the more modem leases steamboats are introduced. 
When was that ? 

Mr. Codd : Since 1813. 

Q. Do you produce any leases from the Crown, of the ferry from 
Barton to Hull ? — A. I do sir. 

Q. Have you the lease of 1815 ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A lease by the Crown to the Mayor and Burgesses of Hull? — 
A. It is. 

Mr. Feamside examined by Mr. Cresswell. 

Q. (Lease shown). Is that the seal of the Crown, in green wax? — 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Codd's examination continued. 

Q. Have you a lease, in 1778, under the Exchequer Seal, to Frances 
Pelham and Mary Pelham?— A. It is in 1792. 

Mr. Justice Alderson : What is the date of it ? 

Mr. Cresswell : The 29th October, 1778, from the Crown to Frances 
Pelham and Mary Pelham. 

Q. You produce an assignment of that lease, from Frances and 
Mary Pelham, to George Uppleby ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cresswell : It is dated 2nd March, 1782. 

Q. Do you produce an assignment from George Uppleby to William 
Osborne, dated the 23rd October, 1766?— A. I do. 

Mr. Cresswell : As trustee for the Mayor and Burgesses of Hull. 

The Clerk then read the lease, dated 4th February, 1815. It was 
between the King on the one part, and the Mayor and Burgesses on the 
other. It demised — *' All those passages of the water of the Humber, 
at Barton, in the county of Lincoln, that is to say fi'om Barton aforesaid 
to Hull, and Barton to Hessle, with the tolls of the mercate there, and 
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all the tolls thereto belonging and appertaining, all sums out of the 
ferryage, and all other profits and commodities." After setting out the 
boundaries, it continued: "Which said premises are a branch of the 
ordinary possessions of the Grown in the county of Lincoln aforesaid." 
It further described them as being demised by Letters Patent in 1778, 
to Frances Pelham and Mary Pelham, to hold for a reversionary term of 
seventeen years, from the 21st March, 1792. The yearly rent to be paid 
by the Mayor and Burgesses was, for the first two years and a quarter, 
the sum of £531 12s. 6|d., and for the remainder of the term £236 5s. 7d. 
per annum. 

Mr. Cresswell: That is the present existing lease for twenty-one 
years. 

Mr. Codd cross-examined by Mr. Acland. 

Q. Have you examined the whole of these originals and counterpart? 
— A. I have sir. 

Q. I understand you to state sir, that there is a clause in each, 
compelling them to certain reasonable charges in times gone past ? — A. 
There is a clause restricting the fares, to what you have heard respecting 
one lease. 

Q. And as these leases commenced in 1656, and passed to the 
present time, of course each lease hands down the terms of the preceding 
lease of reasonable tolls, from the earliest date ? — A. I believe they are 
set forth and specified in eac^ lease and counterpart. 

Q. The grant of the Ferry is the same in each lease? — A. The 
description is, I believe. 

Q. And I think you state sir, that the present lease expires next 
year? — A. I think it does ; I think it is in '33. 

Mr. Acland : I don't question these documents, my Lord. 

Mr. Pollock (to the defendant) : Perhaps you don't wish any more 
of the old leases of the Grown to be put in. 

Mr. Justice Alderson : They are not very material. 

Mr. Acland : They are not. 

Mr. Acland, at some length, argued that the plaintiffs were liable to 
a nonsuit on the different counts in the declaration, and concluded by 
saying — His Lordship will direct you as to the law. To lead you to 
determine as to the fact^ the plaintifs have produced these must^ deeds 
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from iheir own ofBee. You wUl decide whether they have a right to a 
certain toll (they having increased that toll as opportunity offered), and 
whether they have a right to erect this nuisance across the King's 
highway ; and you have a right, taking it as a nuisance, increased by 
illegal toll, to adopt summary steps for removing it, and giving the people 
of Hull and Barton an opportunity of going over the river at a reasonable 
rate. 

Mr. Justice Alderson, in charging the jury, said : The only question 
really is, whether the documents produced, from 1656, do not prove that 
the Corporation possessed and leased the Ferry at this place, at certain 
fixed rates of carriage. The usage has been, that there should be a Ferry 
at some fixed rate. If the Corporation during the last fifteen or twenty 
years, or those persons who clcdm under them, have increased these tolls, 
the law is open, and it is right the toll should be reduced to a proper 
rate; for if they take the Ferry from the Crown, which prescription 
implies, it must be a grant, for their benefit and that of the public also. 
The public, thereby, are protected from overcharge. The party who 
takes a grant from the Crown, takes it subject to the rate, which is not 
to be increased or diminished. There ought to be no rate except that 
originally granted. If the Corporation have increased the tolls, I for one, 
say these tolls ought to be reduced. Those persons who take upon 
themselves to reduce them, are extremely praise-worthy, and, so far from 
being discouraged, ought to be encouraged. The question is, whether 
these parties have a Ferry at some fixed rate. It is for you to look at the 
evidence, and say whether the alterations within the last fifteen or twenty 
years satisfy you to the contrary. What have all these disputes arisen 
out of ? That the parties complaining say, the Corporation have taken 
more than that fixed rate. That is the defendant's case. If there be a 
Ferry at some fixed rate, then comes the question, whether the defendant, 
by running an opposition boat, did not take away those profits to which 
the Corporation and the lessees have a right. If this had a tendency to 
diminish their profits, your verdict must be for the plaintiffs. If I am 
right, the variations are no further material than in tending to satisfy 
you that there was no ancient fixed toll at all. If they do not satisfy you 
of that, the question will be, whether those documents, in which the 
parties covenant that the ancient and accustomed tolls should be taken, 
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do not show that there was an ancient and aecustomed toll, and that 
the Corporation is entitled. I don't presume to tell you what your 
decision upon a question of ffiw^t should be. I take upon myself to tell 
you the law, and hope you will conform to the law I lay down. The 
question of fact is entirely for you, and it is one that I am anxious juries 
should always exercise; but then, I wish you to exercise it upon 
evidence. 

The Jury retired for a few minutes ; and, on their return into Court, 
the Foreman said, " We find a verdict for the plaintiffs with nominal 
damages.** 

Mr. Justice Alderson: Verdict for the plaintiffs — One shilling 
damages. 

Mr. Acland : I hope your Lordship will certify to deprive the 
plaintiffs of costs. 

The Judge : Certainly not. The plaintiffs were obliged to bring this 
action in order to maintain their right. I am sorry it was not brought in 
another form, which might be very proper. 

Mr. Acland : I trust your Lordship will reserve the points of 
argument I submitted. 

The Judge : Certainly. I never wish any opinion I give, not to be 
re-considered. 

His Lordship soon after observed to Mr. Acland : '* I dare say they 
will have no objection whatever not to press you for costs till the 
proceedings in the Court of King's Bench are disposed of.** 

Mr. Pollock : On the contrary, upon the part of the Corporation, I 
engage to take no step whatever against the defendant, till these 
proceedings are put an end to in some way or another. 

Mr. Acland requested his Lordship would take the precise verdict 
from the Jury. 

His Lordship put the question to the Foreman, who answered : 
** We find a verdict for the plaintiff, with the smallest damages.** 

His Lordship : What amount ? 

Foreman : A Farthing (laughter.) 

Mr. Cresswell : It is just the same thing. 

Mr. Acland : The Corporation will take what credit they can get. 
Your Lordship sees this action was brought after I had ceased to run the 
packet 
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THIS SKETCH OF MY RETURN HOME, 

On the 3rd of Fehy,, 1882, from the Court of King's Bench, whither I had 

been dragged by the Hull Corporators on a prosecution for " Truth," is dedicated 

to the 20,000 who formed my escort. 

JAMES ACLAND. 
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The Judge : It was necessary to bring it, or other persons might 
have quoted your exajnple. 

Mr. Acland : It is the case of a rich Corporation against a poor 
adyocate of the people's rights. 

Mr. Justice Alderson : It is now half-past twelve o'clock ; we have 
six cases to try ; I think you will see this question ought not to occupy 
the attention of the Court any longer. 



So ended the trial of Acland, but not his troubles. Nothing 
daunted by the verdict, he returned to Hull, and, as I said, in order to 
elude seizure for the costs, he had to hide in his house in Queen Street, 
and fasten up his rooms to prevent invasion. Subsequently legal 
proceedings were commenced against him for his crusade against 
"Market Tolls." The Corporation filed a declaration making four 
actions in all against Acland. This one was to bring the question of 
tolls to an issue. The stall-standers subscribed £250 for the purpose of 
defending^him, but the Corporation obtained a verdict in favour of their 
claim to a right of soil in the borough, that giving them the right to the 
tolls. On September 8th, 1832, he became a candidate for the office of 
Chamberlain to the old Corporation. In the same year he was a 
candidate for the post of Churchwarden of Holy Trinity, and after a poll 
of five days, he was elected at the head — 

Acland, 166 Votes ; Kino, 78 ; and Woolley, 91. 

In November of the same year we find him in the King's Bench 
Prison, and sentenced by Judge Park to eighteen months' imprisonment. 
Finally, on the passing of the Beform Bill, he became a Parliamentary 
candidate, and, although imprisoned, in his election address he said he 
was the first candidate for their electoral suffrages from a gaol, and 
continued fulminating through his Portfolio from the prison. All the 
time the town was in one continuous tumult. In December 1832, the 
general election came on, but poor Jemmy polled no more than 
four hundred and thirty-three votes. The candidates were W. Hutt, 
M. D. Hill, D. Carruthers, and Acland. James notified through posters 
that he had obtained a candidate for Hull, who, like himself, was in 
favour of the ** Ballot," "Extension of the Suffrage," "Cheap bread,' 
and other reforms that were in vogue at that period, and that he would 
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make bis entry in a few days. This was no other than the Bight Hon. 

W. Hutt, who subsequently became a leading Liberal Cabinet Minister, 

his wife being the wealthy Countess of Strathmore. James thought he 

would coalesce with him, but on Mr. Hutt's arrival be declined to be 

mixed up with Acland. Mr. M. D. Hill, the other Liberal candidate, was 

the brother of Rowland Hill, of penny postage fame. Mr. H. Blundell 

was his principal supporter. Mr. Carrutbers, the Conservative candidate, 

was one of Lloyds' agents, and very wealthy. The working-classes 

nick-named him ** Lily White," on account of his having a 

remarkably white hand. How their attention was called to it, was 

through him making a practice, whenever he addressed the electors, of 

continuously raising his right hand, which attracted attention, from its 

alabaster colour. Some clever wag of the period composed the following 

election squib : — 

" So *Lily White ' you've oome to town, 
And hope by us to gain renown ; 
Bat you may try, and you will find, 
That * Lily White ' will be behind. 

'* Cheap bread to us you would not give, 
Why, men like you*re not fit to live ; 
You're chance is weak — so you can cut, 
For we shaU vote for BiM and Jfutt, 

** Tou lie and bribe, and what is worse, 
Ton say impressment's not a curse ! 
But then, what wiU the sailors say 
When by the Press-gang haul*d away ? 

** Again, we say you 11 not succeed 
To gain our votes in time of need. 
Take our advice — to Lloyd's go back, 
Before by us, you get * the sack.' " 

At the close of the poll it was found that poor Jemmy was at the bottom, 

the voting being as follows : — 

Hill 1674 

Hutt 1610 

Carrutbers 1429 

Acland 433 

The fact was that Acland*s power over the people had gone, beyond 

redemption. 

Jemmy, from the prison, appealed to his followers *' for assistance 

in his hour of need,'' in vain. His concluding letter must have caused 

much commiseration, for in pluck Acland stood unrivalled. He bore 
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his long imprisonment with courage and fortitude, but his spirit was 
crushed, doubtless through the popular desertion. He implored them 
** to rescue him from unmerited ignominy and misery.*' Too late. The 
charm was broken, and the idol was left, as it were, rolling in the dust. 
It was a mad contest from first to last, and must have caused much 
inconvenience and mischief, if not ruin, to many. All the leading actors 
— ^political, social, and municipal — in this turbulent drama, have through 
the flight of time gradually vanished, and joined the great majority. 
Some of them are enrolled with the most illustrious of our local dead. 
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" A weapon that came down as still 

As snowflakes fall npon the sod : 
Bnt exeontes a tyrant's will, 

As lightning" does the will of God ; 
And from its loroe, nor doors nor looks 

Can shield you ; — 'tis the virgin box." 

PiERPOiNT (slightly altered.) 

DESCRIPTION of this terrible instrument of torture will 
prove interesting to those who are fond of supping on 
horrors. My attention was first attracted to the ** Virgin " 
one evening while overhauling some ancient documents 
concerning the town of Hull. Among these MSS. I met with one 
concerning ** David Sloesaile/* who was a plumber and glazier in this 
town, his place of business being in the Butchery. The writer, after 
describing the appearance and peculiarities of ** Sloesaile,** with whom 
he was on intimate terms, narrates as follows. He says, " It seems to 
me that there must have been a kind of fatality in this man's family, 
for he told me that his father, John Sloesaile, suffered death for making 
a public utterance, that King Henry VIII. would die a direful death, if 
he took upon himself to obtain a divorce from Katherine of Spain, for 
the sake of marrying Anne Boleyn. For saying this he was hung at 
Tyburn, together with Elizabeth Barton, better known as the 'Faire 
maide of Kente,' on the 20th day of April, 1534." The manuscript 
likewise notifies, that Sloesaile's grandfather was put to death by the 
punishment of the "Virgin," a torture, he says, that was adopted in 
the reign of Henry VII. The MS. thus describes it: — "This direful 
machine was made of iron, and had in every way the appearance of the 
dress of a woman, and was made with such massiveness, that when e^ 
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person was grasped by its clutches, and it was set in motion, it did not 
cease until it squeezed to death, in its arms, and fairly caused the 
person's inwards to burst out of their sockets/* After perusing the MS., 
never having read or heard of such a horrible instrument of death, I 
determined, if possible, to discover if there ever had been known such a 
fearful machine as the ** Virgin." 

In the old chronicle, by John of Salisbury, I found almost every 
kind of human torment, but no ** Virgin." His description of England 
in the days of King Stephen, perhaps, may interest the young students of 
history : — ** Every rich man made his castles, and held them against the 
King, and the land was filled with castles. Grievously they oppressed 
the people of the land with their castle works. When the castles were 
made, they filled them with devils and evil men, and then they seized 
every one who was supposed to have any property — man and woman — both 
by day and night, and put them in prison for their gold and silver, and 
punished them with such inexpressible torments as none of the martyrs 
ever suffered. They hung them by the feet, and smoked them with foul 
smoke, and they hung them by the thumbs and by the head, and hung 
fire to the feet, they put knotted cords about their heads, and twisted 
them till they pierced their brains. They put some in dungeons, 
others they placed in a 'crucet house,' that is, in a chest which was 
short, and narrow, and shallow, and they put in sharp stones, and pressed 
people in them till all their limbs were broken. In many of the castles 
were things very horrible and hateful. There was to be found the 
* lachantages,' that were as much as two or three men could lift. The 
man was fastened to a beam, with sharp iron about his throat and neck, 
so that he could neither sit, nor lie down, nor sleep, but was always 
compelled to support that weight. I cannot tell all the sufferings and 
all the torments which the people suffered during the nineteen years 
of Stephen's reign. They laid tributes on the towns, and when the 
wretched people had no more to give, they ravaged and burnt the towns. 
Then was com, and flesh, and cheese, and butter dear." 

Many other works on ancient tortures I consulted, but in vain, and 
finally I gave up the pursuit, and began to think that the search was 
useless. After some weeks, I received a polite note from the sub-librarian 
pf the Subscription Library, stating that the '<Vir^n" I had inquired 
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for SO often, he had found. I went, when there she wa>s in all her queenly 
beauty, accompanied by the following letterpress, which forms the 
description as given in the ** Archasologia, or Miscellauious Tracts relating 
to Antiquity." 

Mr. Pearsall thus wrote in 1837 : — " During a residence in Germany, 
some years ago, chance threw me in the way of learning much of 
this engine, without being able clearly to understand what it was, 
excepting that it exercised the functions of executioner in the form of 
the Virgin Mary, and exterminated its victims by hugging them in arms 
furnished with iron blades ; thus they were soon deprived of life. It was 
said to have existed in many towns and castles, but more particularly 
in those secret tribunals which were so numerous in Germany during 
the Middle Ages, and which are frequently given the credit of having 
first employed it in their service." Mr. Pearsall says, he had examined 
many buildings in Germany in the hope of finding some vestige which 
might give him an idea of the forms of the machine and mode of its 
operation, but in vain. He never, it seems, lost an opportunity of 
inquiring for this terrible instrument of human destruction. In 1832, 
he adds, curiosity led him to Nuremburg, for he' had been a long time 
desirous of visiting a city so celebrated for its antiquities. Here he 
again inquired for the "Virgin" but it was not until the year 1834 
that he obtained any decisive information about the machine in question. 

At length, he learned accidentally in conversation, that a specimen 
of this terrible engine might be seen in a collection of antiquities 
belonging to a certain Baron Diedrich, and kept in a castle called 
Eeistritz, which he had purchased on the borders of Steinwick. Here 
were assembled a quantity of ancient arms, but the history of the Baron's 
becoming possessed of the *' Virgin" is particularly worthy of attention. 
"I bought it," he said to me, **of a person during the French Revolution, 
and had it along with a great part of the contents of the arsenal at Nurem- 
berg. The 'Virgin* is just seven feet high, and made entirely of iron. 
When I saw it," he says, " it was placed on a sort of low marble pedestal, 
hollow, and square. The construction of the figure was simple enough. 
A skeleton, formed of bars and hoops, was coated over with sheet iron, 
which was laid on and painted, so as to represent a Nuremberg citizen's 
wife of th^ 16th century, in the mantle then generally worn by that 
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class of persons. The front of it opened like folding doors, the two 
halves of the front part of it being connected by hinges with the back 
part. On the inside of its right breast are thirteen sharp poniards. 
There are eight of these on the inside of the left breast, and 
two on the inside of the face. These last were clearly intended for 
the eyes of the victim, who must have therefore gone backwards into 
it, and have received in an upright position, in his breast and head, 
the blades to which he was exposed. That this machine had been 
formerly used cannot be doubted, because there are evident blood stains 
yet visible in its breast, and on the upper part of the pedestal. How it 
was worked is not known, for the mechanism which caused it to 
open and shut, is no longer attached to it. There are two inner springs 
which its present proprietor has caused to be placed in it, for the purpose 
of making its sides open, but this is merely done to startle, by way of 
pleasantry, those who see- it for the first time." 

The accompanying facsimile sketches are from an old drawing, and 
will give a better idea of what the instrument really was. 

Mr. Pearsall says, "Perhaps the merit of having invented the 
' Virgin' is due to the genius of Spain, and it is by no means improbable 
that it was from thence transplanted into Germany during the reign 
of Charles V., who was monarch of both countries. In 1532, was 
published, the famous Criminal Code of the Empire, which 
was the most severe, and the best observed in Europe. In 1633, one 
year later, the iron * Virgin* was, according to a chronicle cited by 
Sieben Eees, constructed at Nuremberg. No one knows the time 
when this machine was first employed in Spain, but it was men- 
tioned in a Spanish romance of the early part of the 16th century, 
which proves it was known in Spain at the period in question." 
He adds, "There can be no doubt that many of these engines were 
formerly to be found in Germany, especially in corporate cities, and in 
the castles of wealthy and popular princes." 

Some specimens of this horrible contrivance probably found their 
way into England during the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry Vlll., 
but they must have been used rarely for executions, as this case of 
Sloesaile's is the only one I ever met with. 
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lOMETIME in September, 1868, the late Mr. Dale Brown 
called upon me» and told me that a vast number of small 
coins had been found by the navvies, while excavating the 
West Dock, now known as the Albert Dock. The excavation 
was then nearly completed, except near the lock entrance, and here 
were concentrated on the finishing operations, about six hundred men. 
Enormous roots of old trees were to be seen here and there, the decayed 
remains of a forest, which once grew on a surface level with the bottom 
of the dock, how many ages ago it would puzzle the most skilful geologist 
toteU. 

However, it was not the old trees I had come to see, but the old 
coins. The whole of the navvies who worked in the gang, stated that 
they were discovered twenty-one feet below the surface, at the extreme 
east end of the dock near the Lime Eiln Drain, where they had been 
removing the earth all day, from the place in which the coins were 
found. Towards evening one of the men struck his spade on a hard 
substance, which proved to be a cist containing a number of small coins, 
halfpennies of the reign of King Edward I., and in a very fine state of 
preservation, the head being very distinct. The men told me, that as 
soon as the coins fell out, there followed a general scramble for them. 
They had sold some hundreds for a mere trifle, consequently they could 
not have been planted for gain; and as there were night and day 
watchmen, such planting would be difficult. I inquired of one of the 
overlookers, if he could point out the man who had found the coins, 8uid 
very shortly afterwards was introduced to a navvy, who said his name 
was Michael Farren, residing at Patten Court Place, Hessle Boad. I 
asked him to sell me one of the coins« He said he had nonei they were 
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all squandered among the men and boys at the time they were discovered. 
I told him, that they were charged by the newspapers with having planted 
the coins for profit. He became exceedingly indignant, and so did his 
comrades, expresAng their contempt for any man who could conceive 
such thoughts. He said, to use his own vernacular, that " they tumbled 
some hundreds out of the muck, when digging," which at that time was 
twenty-two feet below the surface. Not thinking them of any value, 
they divided them among the men and boys. He evidently seemed much 
annoyed at not having kept any, for he said they had been largely 
inquired after. The spot pointed out where they were found, is in a 
direct line with Manor House Street, and the place indicated by old 
chroniclers, as the entrance to the "Wyke," or the old Eiver Hull, 
previous to Edward I. diverting the channel after his first visit. I again 
and again examined and cross-examined the navvies, who all stated that 
they were prepared to affirm on oath before any magistrate, the truth of 
their statement. And be it remembered, we could not obtain a single 
coin from them. Ultimately we went to one of their houses, procured 
one, compared it with Edward I.'s halfpenny in Buding*s Coin 
Annals, and found it correspond exactly. 

Wishing to fortify my own opinion as to the genuineness of these 
coins, I forwarded one to an eminent numismatist, the late Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, the president of the Eoyal Archaeological Institute of Great 
Britain, and from him soon after I received the following reply : — 

*' Malahide CastlCi 

" 3rd October, 1868. 

" Dear Sir, 
** I have deferred answering your letter, imtil I could consult a friend 
of mine, who is a better judge of numismatics than myself. Doctor 
Aquilla Smith has examined the coin, and has satisfied himself that it is 
a genuine halfpenny of Edward I. He does not believe it to be a forgery. 
I return you the coin enclosed, and remain, 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Talbot de Malahide. 
" J. Symons, Esq., Hull, Yorkshire." 

V 
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Mr. J. J. Sheahan, the historian of Hull, also wrote in the press as 
follows : — 

Sir, — Not being a numismatist, nor even an ** amateur " or "novice," 
in that art, I, like Mr. Bome, submitted a particle of the hoard to the 
inspection of a scientific friend in London — a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries — and this morning's post brought me his verdict. I must 
observe, that in forwarding the coin to my friend, I made him acquainted 
with the fact that Mr. Symons, who first drew public attention to the 
"find,** was of opinion that the coins were of the period of the first 
Edward, but "base;** whilst it was asserted by some persons, and that 
too very positively, that they were manufactured at Birmingham, or in some 
such place during the present year, 1868. My scientific friend writes : 
" Before seeking any further opinion on the coia you sent, I thoroughly 
examined it myself with a powerful glass, and then compared it with 
the engraving of the coin I supposed it to be, in Buding's Annals of the 
Coinage. According to Buding, it is unquestionably a halfpenny of 
Edward III., and not Edward I., as you supposed. In this opinion I 
am glad to say, I am fully bome out by two imdoubted authorities. 
The coin bears the Mint mark of London (Civitas London), but still it 
may have been struck in Hull from dies sent from here. My opinion, 
also is supported, that they are base or forged coins, but of the period 
when similar coins were also issued genuine; The theory that they are 
of modem manufacture is quite untenable.'* 

This find of coins created much excitement, and the news of it 
spreading to London, the Lords of the Treasury made a raid upon the 
holders of them. Therefore, it may not be out of place, if I give some 
historical account of what transpired respecting counterfeiting, in the age 
of Hull's royal founder. Immediately after the coronation of Edward I. 
he applied himself to reform the abuses which had accumulated during 
his father's (King Henry III.) reign. Of these, none was more generally 
grievous than the adulteration of the coin. Immense quantities of foreign 
base coin were brought into the realm, to the in^>overishment of the 
people. His first step was to inflict severe punishment upon the o£Fenders, 
and in 1273, the Pope's nuncio, on account of the excess to which the 
practice was carried, had apostolical power to inquire into De Falsarus and 
de fals convictis. In 1286, it was proclaimed that no one, either foreigner or 
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native, should make use of English money for exchange beyond the seas, 
and a writ stated that a horrible rumour had reached the King's ears, 
that in certain parts beyond the seas, divers persons did corrupt the 
King's money, with false-made coins resembling those of the King, in form 
and inscription, and in order to check the danger of the corruption, the 
King appointed certain persons, with authority to seize, either in ships 
or on shore, all money from foreign parts ; and to inspect and examine 
the same, and all clipped and counterfeit money, from whatever quarter 
it came, and to apply to the King's use, and to keep in custody the bodies 
of those in whose power, or in whose land, such money shall be found 
until the King's pleasure shall be known. In consequence of this inquiry, 
more than three hundred pe.rsons were subsequently convicted. Some 
were hanged, others drawn and quartered, according to the nature of 
their crimes. In 1284, a proclamation was published, which 
described the various kinds of false money that had been brought into 
the realm. 

Amongst the corrupted coins in circulation, the false money described 
as of pure silver, was white, and when new resembled the money of 
England. The coins which were made out of England, were brought in 
by merchants and others at various ports. The proclamation commanded, 
that money brought in should be examined by persons appointed by the 
King. The counterfeit coins brought into the country by foreign 
merchants, were made of the best metal, and distinguished by the names 
of Pollards, Crocards, Scaldings, Brabants, Eagles, Leonings, and Sleepings. 
They were all white money resembling silver, and were compounded of 
silver, copper, and sulphur. On the 20th of May, a.d. 1294, John De 
Gloucester and John De Lincoln, merchants of Hull, were empowered 
to survey all money that should pass in payment between merchants 
throughout the realm, and to arrest and examine it. However, all this 
caution did not, it appears, check the smuggling of counterfeit coin into 
the various English ports, for a new law was passed in 1299. It was 
enacted, that bringing in counterfeit coins into the realm, was to be 
punished with forfeiture of life and goods, and tried and lawful men were 
appointed to keep strict watch upon the sea coast, at the ports and 
elsewhere where there was any arrival, because the King had received 
information that beyond the sea, good sterling coin was counterfeited 
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with bad and false metal, to the great injury to his realm. Edward I. 
died 7th of July, 1307, and his son Edward II. ascending the throne, a 
Parliament was called, in which, amongst other things, it was ordered 
that the money, whi(^ was then current in the realm, should thence- 
forward be current, and received as hitherto it had been. HoUinshed 
the historian, says, the King ordered that the coin of his father, King 
Edward I., should be still current, notwithstanding the baseness thereof. 

In conclusion, I may say, that I think I have adduced sufficient 
proof to show that these coins were genuine antiques, and not fraudulently 
** planted" for the purpose of deception. The "find" was valuable, as 
showing definitely where was the old channel of the River Hull, because 
it is almost absolutely certain, that they had been thrown overboard from 
some ship, to avoid detection from the King's surveyors, and had been 
buried in the mud for at least five centuries. How many such strange 
stories could the bottoms of rivers and seas reveal, if they could be 
thoroughly searched. As Shakespeare says : — 

Methooght I saw a thonsand fearf al wracks, 
A thonsand men that fishes gnawed npon, 
Wedges of gold, great anohors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 




FAQ-SIMIUE OF HALFPENNY OF EDWARD I. 
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" Gone glimmerins^ throagb the dream of things that were." 

[OMETIME since, a serious fire destroyed Messrs. Gray and 
Bilton's warehouses, in what was once the principal, and 
assuredly the most ancient street, in the town and county of 
Hull, I mean the High Street. During the time that Mr. 
Gray's mill was being rebuilt by Messrs. Hockney and Liggins, the latter 
gentleman called upon me to say, that whilst the men were driving piles 
at the extreme end nearest the harbour, fifteen feet beneath the surface, 
the piling became obstructed by something uncommonly hard. Mr. Gibson, 
the foreman, determined to find out the cause of this obstruction, dug down, 
when, to his surprise, he found what was thought to be a raft of timber. 
One pile had stuck in the middle of a piece of solid oak timber, per- 
fectly sound, and six feet in circumference. The said timber was l}ang 
two trees deep, stretching to the harbour and under the foundation 
of the Corn Exchange adjoining. In close proximity to those huge 
blocks of timber, the labourers came upon a subterranean passage arched 
with bricks. It runs in a straight direction right through to the street. 
It appears to be too narrow to have been used as a cellar, and too wide 
for drainage purposes, but if it could have been cleared out, anyone 
could stand upright in it. 

Of course it is only by carefully examining these upturned relics, 
that it is possible to form an opinion upon them, and my version must be 
taken for what it is worth, respecting these relics of the olden days. 
The theory I hold respecting these logs of oak is, that they are a portion of 
(he foundation of the " weigh house," which was built somewhere near thi? 
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site, for on referring to the earliest Hull historian (Qent), I find it stated 
that, in the reign of Bichard II., in 1389, a ** great weighhouse was built 
over part of the Haven, founded deep into the earth underneath, with 
large piles of timber, and cross beams above, over which the structure 
was raised." The next thing was, to find out in what part of the street 
it had stood. The same historian adds, that in the mayoralty of Lancelot 
Boper, the merchants began to erect in the same street the Exchange, 
and King James I. gave them permission, only on the understanding that 
they enlarged it for a Custom House. This was agreed to, and Hadley 
says ''the business of the Customs have been so appropriated ever 
since;" and likewise " Behind this was the great weigh-house, erected in 
1389, built on prodigiotcs piles over the Haven, for the weighing of lead, 
wool, and other goods that came into the Humber." 

Now, having traced its origin, let us see if we can fix the exact site. 
Sheahan says, "That in 1855, the Corporation obtained possession of 
the old Custom House in the High Street, and erected the present Com • 
Exchange on its site." The new Com Exchange abuts on the land on 
which Mr. Gray*s mill stands, and adjacent to the outer wall of the Exchange, 
the logs of timber lie embedded in the soil. Then I think it is perfectly 
reasonable to infer, that these huge blocks are part of the foundation of the 
old weigh-house erected five hundred years ago. Thomas Johnson, writing 
in 1640, says the " Barterie and Choppe House for the transaction of 
business among the merchants, standith in the Hight Street, near to the 
end of Bishop Lane. It be a grand spot with iron gates, and a stone 
gallery, which hath its support by iron pillars. It hath of late got 
re-named, and is oftimes called Ye Exchange." 

Having, I hope, given facts sufficient to show that the timber rafts 
found, are probably part of the foundation of an old historical building, 
allow me to give my reasons for thinking that the brick tunnel laid bare, 
has been used for smuggling purposes. In Hadley*s history he says 
that "Vast cavems running under High Street into the town require 
investigation. Smuggling is said to have been carried on to a great 
extent by the merchants of Hull." He especially alludes to the illicit 
exportation of wool from Hull and other parts of the kingdom, in former 
times. If Hadley's version be the correct one, then this subterranean 
passage is easily explained, 
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Next to Messrs. Gray's warehouse, in one belonging to Mr. Bilton, may 
be seen another smaller but very interesting relic, in the shape of a sculptured 
stone, with a coat of arms thereon. The supporters are two winged horses, 
and above it a merchant's mark carved thus, " 4 E." For many many 
years, neither historian nor local antiquary could tell the name of the 
merchant to whom it alluded. But, on looking over some ancient 
manuscripts, I find that they volunteer the following explanation: — 
"The golden-hearted old gentleman (Alderman Eoper), was one of the 
Mayors of this town. His house is opposite to Aton Lane fnow 
Chapel Lane), and was built for him in the year 1612. It hath a stone 
over the doorway, with two horses on it ; they be holding a shield. Boper 
was a good man, and gave much to the poor. My father says he was a 
little man, with a ruddy complexion ; he had only one eye, and always 
wore a patch." 

I think these discoveries of ancient local relics carry us through to 

the buried ages of depaH^ time, and the old High Street still seems 

laden with the speaking-dc^t of former days. 

" Tears following years, steal something every day, 
^ At laat they steal ns from onis^ves away.** 
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Seeming devotion doth bat guild the knave, 
That'B neither faithful, honest, jost, nor brave ; 
But where religion doth with virtue join, 
It makes a hero like an angel shine. 

— Wallbb. 

IMONGST some manuscripts I was recently perusing, having 
at any rate all the appearances of age and authenticity, was 
one containing a descriptive sketch of a visit to Hull, by those 
religious impostors known as the " Muggletonians." All 
readers of English history are aware, that the time of the Common- 
wealth was a period of extraordinary religious revival, and when people 
are seized with religious fervour, fanatics are sure to take advantage. 
Amongst the several sects that were contending about that particular 
period, the most preposterous of them all was that established by 
"Ludovick Muggleton." Before I recount the story of this swindler 
and his colleague Sandie Beeve, let me briefly give a description of the 
religious gloom which prevailed in England about 1660. All recreations 
were suspended by the rigid severity of the Presbyterians and 
Independents. Historians state that the Old Testament was preferred 
by the religious sectaries, to the New. The sects that prevailed in 
England were very numerous, and orginated with the lowest and most 
uncultured class, but in their progress they came at last to embrace 
people of position, education, and fashion. Many of th^ s^d religious 
sects have died out since then, and with them the Muggletonians. 

Amongst the sects were various religio-politico parties, known as the 
« Millenarians," the '' Antimonians," and ** Anabaptists,*' all now defunct. 
The Bepublicans carried their asceticism in Parliament even to bigotry. 
A bill was introduced into the House of Commons against painting, 
patches, " and other immodest dresses of women/' but it did not pass. 
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In the year 1653, the Parliament being composed of fanatical members, 
took the name of "Barebones Parliament," from one of the 
members, a very active M.P., noted for his sermons and long harangues. 
He was a leather-seller in London, and adopted the name " Praise God 
Barebones.*' The pious people changed their secular names, and took 
others more sanctified. The New Testament names were not so popular 
as those of the Old. Hezekiah, Habbakuk, Joshua, and Zerobabel were 
some of the favourite names. Sometimes a whole godly sentence was 
adopted. Here are the names of a jury, said to be empannelled in the 
County of Sussex, about that time: — Accepted Trevor, of Norsham; 
Redeemed Compton, of Battle ; Faint Not Hewit, of Heathfiold ; Make 
Peace Heaton, of Hare ; God Reward Smart, of Five Hurst ; Stand Fast 
on High Stringer, of Crowhurst; Earth Adams, of Warbleton; Called 
Lower, of the same ; Kill Sin Pimple, of Witham ; Return Spelmar, of 
Wattling ; Be Faithful Jones, of Britling ; Fly Debate Roberts, of the 
same; Fight the Good Fight of Faith White, of Ewer; More Fruit 
Fowler, of East Hadley ; Hope for Bending, of the same ; Graceful 
Herding, of Lewes ; Weep Not Billing, of the same ; Meek Brewer, of 
Oakham. Cleveland, the historian, said, ** Cromwell hath beat up his 
drums clean through the Old Testament.^' With the pretended saints of 
all denominations, Cromwell was familiar and easy, but Milton in his 
State papers, says : — " Cromwell followed, though but in part, the advice 
which he had received when he entered on his duties as Protector 
from General Harrison." **Let the waiting upon Jehovah (said that 
military saint to Oliver), be the greatest and most considerable business 
you have every day ; reckon it so, more than to eat, sleep, and counsel 
together. Run aside sometimes from your company, and get a word with 
the Lord. I have found refreshment and mercy in such a way." If 
Cromwell might be said to adhere to any form of religion, it was that of 
the Independents; but though always dignified in the presence of 
strangers, among his old friends he could relax himself. He possessed a 
vein of frolic and pleasantry. 

My business, however, is to narrate a visit of two saintly characters 
to Hull. Previous to so doing I must give the pedigree of the 
'* Muggletonians." In Chambers' Book of Days, vol. i., page 362, may 
be found the following :—J* A time of extraordinary religious fervour is 
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sure to produce its monsters, even as the hot mud of the Nile was fabled 
to do, by Lucretius. Several arose amidst the dreadful sectarian 
contentions of the period of the Civil War, and scarcely any more 
preposterous than Ludovick Muggleton, who is said to have been a 
working tailor, wholly devoid of education. About 1651, when this 
man was about fifty years of age, he and a brother in the trade named 
Beeve, announced themselves as the two last witnesses of God that ever 
would be appointed on earth. They professed a prophetic gift, and 
pretended to have an exclusive power over the gates of heaven and hell. 
Muggleton set himself forth in the character of affecting to bless those 
who respectfully Ustened to him, and cursing all who scoffed at him, 
assuming, in short, to have the final destiny of man, woman, and child, 
entirely in his own hands. By ravings in speech and print, he acquired a 
considerable number of followers, chiefly women, and he became at 
length such a nuisance that the public authorities resolved to put him 
down. His trial at the Old Bailey, January 17th, 1677, ended in his 
being sentenced to stand in the pillory three days in the several parts 
of London, and to pay a fine of £500, or be kept in gaol in failure 
of payment. His books were at the same time to be publicly burnt. 
All this severity Muggleton outlived twenty years, dying at length 
at the age of ninety, and leaving a sect behind him called from him 
* Muggletonians.' *' Mr. Chambers continues by stating that : — " It 
would serve to little good purpose to go further into the history of this 
wretched fanatic. One anecdote, however, may be quoted of him. It 
happened on a day when Muggleton was in his cursing mood, that he 
energetically devoted to the infernal deities, a gentleman who had given 
him offence. The gentleman immediately drew his sword, and, placing 
the point at the cursing prophet's breast, demanded that the anathemas 
just pronounced should be withdrawn upon pain of instant death. 
Muggleton, who had no relish for mart3n:dom of this kind, assumed his 
blessing capacity, and gave the fiery gentleman the fullest satisfaction." 
Mr. Chambers also adds, that there is no mention of the Muggletonians 
in the official report of the census of 1851, though it included about a 
dozen small sects under various uncouth denominations. As late as 1846, 
some of Muggleton' s incomprehensible rhapsodies were reprinted and 
published, it is sincerely to be hoped for the last time. 
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These two religious impostors, Muggleton and Beeve, cwie to Hall 
in the first week in December, 1657, and posted on the walls of the town 
large placards, notifying that they were prophets, and had revelations to 
give that would stagger the town, that would make the people's hair to 
stand on end, and that no other men in the kingdom had the power that 
they possessed, either to save or to send to eternal punishment anyone 
that it was pleasureful for them to do ; that the Father of us all had 
died, and left them his executors in trust, and that they were the only 
witnesses who could make a stand, and warn people of their sinfulness 
before the end of the world. The admission fee was one shilling the 
front seats, sixpence the second, and threepence the side seats. The 
place of meeting was Thomas Ferries', Hanse House, at the comer of 
Whitefriargate. Although the time for commencing was seven o'clock in 
the evening, and the snow was falling in large flakes, the Maiket-place 
comer, and round what is now called Silver Street, were crowded with 
people waiting to enter and to listen to the blasphemy. When the doors 
were opened, the msh was so great, that people tumbled one over the 
other, and although Muggleton and his partner used every means to put 
the people into their seats, it was soon seen that the threepenny ** Jacks" 
got into the front seats, and the shilling persons had to take any places 
they could find. The pulpit consisted of three boards fixed on two 
tressels. 

Before Muggleton commenced, he asked the audience to join him in 
prayer, which was done, and Beeve came forward with two large pitchers 
filled with water, and some plates of bread, which he handed round, and 
then went on his knees. Beeve was a Scotchman, and had little to say 
beyond " Amen-a." After the prayer Muggleton began by saying that 
he had had a vision, and that the Almighty had suffered death, 
leaving him and his brother Beeve as executors, to select out all those 
whom they considered fit to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, and to consign 
the others to the infemal pit, there to be beaten, and burned with red hot 
fire and brimstone, unless they would offer prayers for two days, and 
then to either bring to them, or their appointors, the sum of two broad 
pieces (gold coins, worth 2ds. each), in aid of furnishing them with the 
means of washing them clean from their sins and wickedness. After 
Muggleton had finished speaking, Beeve came forward and said; with his 
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hands clasped, " May the Lord in his goodness-a flash every sentiment-a 

into every man-a, woman-a, and child-a, Amen-a." A request was 

then made that all those who were desirous not to be drawn into the 

enemy's clutches, should go into the pulpit and put down their names 

in a book, which was as large as a bible, and beautifully decorated with 

gold clasps. Muggleton and Sandie Eeeve remained in Hull five days, 

and by their fanticism they collected nearly £300, but, on the last day, 

the attendance was so limited that they left, and went to Liverpool and 

other towns, and subsequently ended their imposture by suffering 

imprisonment and the burning of their books. 

We are told that history repeats itself. I can only hope such 

religious impostures may never be repeated. These fraudulent fanatics 

do a great amount of harm to the cause of public morality, for as Pope 

says, when such men appear on the scene : — 

Religion blushiDg', veils her sacred firep, 
And unawares, morality expires. 
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Warm in the glorious interest we parsne, 
And in one word, a good man and a true. 

|R. JOSEPH SANDERSON, who died at Cottingham in 1887, 
at the good old age of eighty-four years, was a remarkable 
living link between old commercial and modem commercial 
Hull. His cheery voice and good humoured smile will long 
be remembered by many who listened with pleasure to his recollections 
of the past, or to his hearty advocacy of local improvement. I was first 
introduced to Mr. Sanderson when a lad, some fifty years ago, being 
about to be apprenticed as a merchant's clerk with his firm. He was 
then the principal of a company owning a large fleet of steamers, known 
as the " St. George's Company," and I was indebted for an introduction to 
the late Mr. George Coulson, of Cottingham Castle. However, after a 
probationary trial, he told me I should never make a clerk, unless I learned 
to write; therefore, my mercantile career came to a close with my 
dear old friend. 

He always took an interest in me, and we maintained a 
personal, uninterrupted friendship, which lasted until he was struck with 
paralysis, previous to which he gave me an autobiographical MS. 
This may seem egotistical on his part, but not when I explain, that 
whenever I spent a leisure hour with him, which was very often, he used 
to narrate to me anecdotes of local worthies, facts, and important local 
events, and I never lost an opportunity of importuning him to dot them 
down, because my memory would not retain the great storehouse of local 
information he possessed. Although an octogenarian, his memory was 
fr^sh and unimpaired up to the moment of his being stricken with his 
Biortal sickness, His Qnal labours were in a^tatin^ successfully for $, 
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Swimming Bath, as he desired to give the boys of this town a chance 
for **dear life" in case of falling overboard. He reached a grand old 
age — 84. His good health he retained almost to the last, attributing it 
entirely to his primitive mode of living, and using daily ablution. He 
died after a long, useful, and well-spent life. 

Mr. Sanderson's MS., as will be seen, simply consists of a brief 
history of his childhood, home, and education. It is in his own 
handwriting, and I have extracted a few of the more interesting passages. 

** When thoughts trouble you by often returning, I find it the best 
way to commit them to paper ; they soon cease to trouble after that. 
Since I read the historical notices of Doncaster, in which work my native 
village is included, many recollections of former times and incidents have 
crossed my mind. I do not think they are of much value from any point 
of view, neither as regards amusement, nor in the way of instruction ; still 
they may be read with feelings of pleasure by some who may be natives 
of the same place and neighbourhood, as reviving recollections of old 
times, old families, and of places that have become so changed by what 
are termed commercial and scientific improvements, that if it .was not 
for some notice of them, the recollections and the incidents of childhood 
would be entirely obliterated. My personal recollections will not extend 
beyond seventy years, but from what I have heard related by old people, 
which may be considered in the light of "Tales of a Grandfather," that 
period may be extended to twice that time, or over one hundred years, 
and I may hit upon some subjects and names omitted by the historical 
notices before alluded to. My first recollections of Balby as a child, are 
that it was a very dusty, hot place, divided by two roads, a high road, 
and a low road, the latter running through the little city to Lowsale, 
Wad worth, and Worksop, the former to SheflQeld and Kotherham, and 
at the point coming from Doncaster, it divided like a triangle. We had 
two four-in-hand stago-coaches, which passed through or by our village 
every day, and in time the coaches to Sheffield increased much in number, 
while the latter were Evidently withdrawn, and no wonder, as I recollect 
a walking postman be^ng asked by "coachee" if he would have a ride. 
He said *No, he wa$ obliged, but he had not time to ride; he was 
in a hurry.' Post-chaises and a pair of horses, were all the go in those 
times, and we had a c6n8tant run of them through Balby* I think the 
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charge was 18d. per mile, and you had to pay the toll bar in addition. 
We school lads at Balby, always had to go to Doncaster for our education 
after a certain age, and in travelling thither, we would often get hold of a 
post-chaise and run behind, while sometimes we got a ride instead. In 
our school days, none of your railways then ! What a time that was for 
posting, when we had the great county of York election between Milton 
and Lascelles. 

" We used to take our dinners with us in the morning, and return 
after five o'clock in the afternoon, but I had a great objection to that, and 
often returned 4kt noon, so that at least my joumeyings for school were 
four miles per day. I often attribute my good constitution to this 
practice. Sometimes we used to what we call in Yorkshire, ' swap * our 
dinners, i.e., exchange them according to our liking, by which we made 
more variety, while both parties were advantaged. This was our first 
experiment in the way of trade, and a taste of what was in future to be 
our lot. We had many little adventures and arguments on all subjects, 
amongst the rest a little of politics, as far as we knew anything about 
them ; but if wars, and soldiering, and dear com, and monstrous taxation, 
and informers, constituted politics, we were not altogether ignorant in 
those days, considering our extreme youth. Of course, this was in the 
days of that good old King, George III., of blessed memory, a well- 
intentioned man, notwithstanding all his faults and weaknesses, and we 
lads were his loyal subjects, while we wished to see many things altered. 
When we met together, the first thing used to be, * Well, lads, what's the 
news this morning ? ' ' Oh I so many soldiers have been flogged in 
Doncaster Field, or in Crimsale, and the blood was left on the ground.' 
Of course, we felt strongly on this subject, and loud and bitter were our 
exclamations. Well, the next time we met, it would be the * battle of 
the Nile,' or ' Copenhagen,' Nelson was victorious, rare news, nothing 
like Nelson I The war spirit was uppermost amongst us. Nothing could 
exceed the bitterness of our youthful feelings, on these occasions, against 
the French ; and as to Bonaparte, we all wished we had him in an iron 
cage ; he was more frightful in our iieas than the ' Old Boy * himself. 
Drums, fifes, and ribbons, and soldiers with naked swords, were all the 
go at Doncaster in those days. I well remember being much annoyed 
by the noise, so much so, that we could not on some occasions converse 
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in the street. Then it was, that our fine well-grown farmer lads enlisted 
into the red-coat ^ervice, went to the battle-field, returned with one leg 
short (or otherwise maimed), and they only wanted one shoe in future, 
and this was the economy of things in those days. Volunteers also were 
in vogue ; in fact, the country was covered with red-coats. We could not 
even walk in the nice green lanes of Balby, without being interrupted by 
some of these red lobsters. Sad times these I I forget what flour was 
per stone, but I think I am quite correct in saying wheat was £8 per 
quarter. Wages of the labourer were not in proportion, and I well 
remember the heartrending complaints of the poor in those days. I think 
they got little more to live upon than bread and a little tea. I am 
speaking of my early recollections ; I am a bad hand at dates : but those 
who read these lines will be able to refer back, if they are so inclined. 
Taxes were as plentiful as blackberries ; there was hardly anything but 
what was taxed ; and Billy Pitt was hated by those who had to pay 
them; and tax informers was almost as numerous as the taxes, 
summonses before the magistrates being always out. Nor do I think the 
magistrates acted wisely, for they often had it in their power to mitigate 
and make matters easier to those who had to pay, but this was not their 
policy. Poor amiable Montgomery, the poet, was sent to the Castle of 
York, for being what was called a Jacobin, and the Church sent the 
Quakers there at the same time, for not paying Church rates, of which 
Montgomery's poems tell the tale. In conclusion, as to the taxes of 
these days, I would refer to a critique written by Lord Brougham, 
in which he enumerates the taxes of that period, concluding a long 
list, as I remember, with taxes on the nails of the coffin that fastened 
the Englishman down when he was carried to his grave, to be gathered to 
his people and taxed no more. 

" Happy days we live in now, compared with the past. I remember 
being at a farm, after driving some cattle with another lad, and when the 
good woman of the house found out who we were, she would give us some 
bread and butter : but the bread was quite black and sticky — ^in fact the 
middle of the loaf was almost batter — so that we could not eat it. This 
was at a farm called Bourn House, near Edlington Wood. I remember 
my mother and her maidens being onde at the top of the house, in the 
garret, and being always a mischievous lad, I wanted to see what they 
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were about, and crept up on my hands and knees, till I could get a peep 
at them, and found them very busy with a fine sieve and pancheon, sifting 
the flour — taking the bran out of it, and contravening the law of Billy 
Pitt, in order to make puddings and baby meat. I think these two facts 
will give the good people of these days a view of the past, and produce a 
thankful disposition that they live in the present times of our good Queen 
Victoria. 

** My first recollections and deep impressions on entering the port of 
Hull, were respecting the Greenland trade and the Press-gang, the old 
Charleys, with their great lanterns, who used to cry: — * Past twelve o'clock 
and a fine night ; all's well,' giving a friendly warning to thieves that they 
were approaching, besides a pretty large number of eccentric characters, 
who figured in the public affairs of these times. . The present Humber 
Dock was not quite finished, which would then make number two. I must 
say that Hull was a very dull place at that period, and this dullness was 
mostly caused by the wars carried on during the times of Bonaparte and 
Greorge III. After we got quit of those infamous and destructive wars, 
Hull ha.s progressed in trade, manufactures, and com^ierce, ever since, 
and if the docks have increased from one to ten in the above period, who 
shall say what the port of Hull will become during the next half-century? 
In allusion to those sad times and characters, I well remember a stout 
old gentleman, a noted trader from Manchester, visiting Hull, and calling 
upon me to show him the trade of the port, — and the Humber Dock, then 
called the New Dock, was one of the first places I took him to see. We 
entered from Humber Street, and on taking him to the Quay, opposite 
the present offices of the General Steam Navigation Company, near the 
dock-gates, he stamped his thick walking-stick on the ground, and said, 
* Nay, nay, thou need not take me any further; I see grass grows between 
the stones, and where grass grows upon the stones there's no trade,' and 
he would go no further. I also remember a Quaker preacher, a 
Frenchman, beginning his sermon with this remarkable expression, 
*My dear friends, since I have been in dis dark comer of de earth.* Well 
might he say so, as he was snowed up here for weeks. 

** We had to get coals from Newcastle, via sea, which sold at 3s. 6d. 
per bag, and many were our inconveniences at that dark period of our 
history. I knew a highly respectable farmer, of great age, living at 
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EUoughton (his name was Samuel Shaw), smce dead, who said 
he lived at Little Weighton in his younger days, when they were snowed 
up so high that they could not get to Hull, and they had to kill a pig to 
supply the family until the roads opened (wheat £8 per quarter), and on 
his first arrival at Hull, he found the snow so high in the middle of the 
Market Place, being partly thrown up from the flags in the street, that 
when they walked on one side they could not see on the other. The dock 
shed, from Humber Street to Mytongate, was entirely unoccupied for 
years, and the only use it was put to, was for the large crowd of youthful 
lads and lasses to parade backwards and forwards for hours on a Sunday 
night, pretty much as they do now on our Corporation Jetty. During the 
time the new dock was making, one of the finest old men I ever saw, of 
rather eccentric habits and appearance, who lived in the same house as 
myself — a Quaker of an old regime — used without fail every morning, 
weather permitting, to walk to the new dock to see how the works 
proceeded. He was a man of considerable observation about common 
things — the business, and politics of the day in which he lived. I think 
he stood fully six feet, dressed all in drab, from which colour he never 
departed many shades, to the day of his death. He wore what was called 
in those times a three-decker hat, his coat had no collar, his long silver 
locks hung on his shoulders, his inexpressibles came no further than a 
little below the cap of the knee, with worsted stockings, large buckles to 
his shoes, silk gloves, and a remarkable pattern of a walking stick, made 
up the whole figure. 

"We had a pretty fair number of important merchants, bankers, &c., 
besides some eccentrics, and old retired sea captains, who used to pace 
the decks at South-end, and watch the arrival and departure of ships to 
and from our port. These men used to be called the 'Baltic Fleet.' 
They and other townsmen had all their peculiarities, and I well remember 
the last three who wore pigtails, or a lock of tied hair over their coat 
collars, and powder. Some of the dresses in those days for 
gentlemen of this cast, were a blue coat, yellow buttons, bu£F waistcoat, 
breeches, and top boots ; captains, of course kept to trousers, and our 
streets, after the return of our Greenlandmen, &c., used to swarm with 
blue- jackets (now many of them white) ; fine fellows for Neptune, rough 
and ready on all occasions, but who found the greatest drawback to their 
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pleasures, the press-gang parading the streets, seeking whom they might 
devour. One of my practices in these times was to rise eaxly in the 
morning, say six o*clock, see the Greenland ships take their departure, 
and the wives and relations bidding farewell to their sailors for about a 
six-months' voyage. The brave fellows would give three hearty cheers, 
after which you might see the good and affectionate wife, with perhaps 
some of her little ones, use the comer of her apron to dry up the silent 
and affectionate tear. 

"After a long period of prosperity, the Greenland fishery trade became 
a most unprofitable pursuit, and very disastrous in its consequences. The 
seamen often made engagements with the owners of the traders, upon the 
principle of * no catch-ee no have-ee,' or part wages and part dependent 
on success ; and for many years the trade was overdone by so many ships 
being engaged in it. The largest number I remember, was from fifty to 
sixty sail, but after we reached this point, the trade ever after declined, 
and its ill success greatly affected almost every class of society. This and 
the timber trade were the two staples of our port. I do not say that we 
had not others of important character, such as hemp, flax, seed, &c,, 
from the Baltic, but the latter trade was then a most insignificant one 
compared with what it afterwards became. 

"The roads at this period in this neighbourhood, used to be kept in 
the most wretched condition, the repairs depending upon the farmers, 
who had a great dislike to improving them. The farmers' motto was 
in those days, * When it is bad riding it is good abiding.* The 
whole journey, via Boothferry and Doncaster, from Hull to London, 
was performed in two days and a night, and via Barton and Lincolnshire 
the same. The present road to Hessle, was a lane of the worst description, 
leading only to fields and gardens with ditches on each side, and planks 
to walk across. It was called Gallows Lane, with the impound fold for 
cattle at one corner, where it is said the gallows formerly stood, and no 
doubt justified the beggar's prayer, * From Hull, Hell, and Halifax, good ^ 
Lord deliver us.' We had at this time no direct road to Hedon, and 
were I to give the history of the commencement of that road, I should 
have more to tell about myself than agreeable ; suffice it to say, that it 
began by a conversation between another gentleman, the writer, and an 
attorney. We found afterwards, as originators often do, that other 
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men had entertained the same views as our own, and that the late 
Charles Frost previously had the subject privately in hand, to whom my 
friend gave it up, and he carried it forward, and, with others, 
obtained an Act of Parliament, for what was then called the New 
Hedon Boad, via Drypool, the saving of distance to that ancient borough, 
being about two to three miles in seven. The roads and entrances into 
Hull have greatly improved since that period ; we have really mended 
our ways and doings, of which Anlaby and Beverley Roads are 
first-class specimens ; good axchitecture has followed as a consequence, 
our good old port has been lighted with gas instead of Greenland oil, 
which we stuck to as long as possible, and the improvements of our 
several bridges which have followed, must give satisfaction and pleasure 
to all who can remember the past/' 

So ends Mr. Sanderson's manuscript, and these brief descriptions 
of his, will help us to realise how much better are the modem times, in 
many respects, than were the so-called ** Good Old Times." This 
amiable and sincere man, has now gone to his long rest, to that bed 
where 

All that have died, the Earth's whole race repoee, 
Where Death collects his treasures, heap on heap. 

O'er each one's busy day the night shades close, 
Its actors, sufferers, schools, kings, armies — sleep. 
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*' Blest be the art that can immortalise^ 

The art that baflfles Timers tyrannic claim."— Cowpbr. 

In the coarse of my life, I have made many interesting 
antiquarian ** finds," but the one I am about to describe in 
this chapter, I look upon as the most interesting which ever 
fell to my lot. It consists of a half-life-size portrait of a 
Mayor of Hull, attired in robe and chain, and, from the date which can 
be dimly perceived upon it, I have come to the conclusion that it can be 
none other than the celebrated John Tripp, who was Mayor of Hull in 
1669. In this opinion I am sustained by several gentlemen of well-known 
antiquarian attainments in Hull, who have seen the picture, and made 
a careful examination of it. 

I will now proceed to describe how it came into my possession. Mr. 
Thwaites, of Finkle Street, who makes a practice of attending auction 
sales, called upon me one morning, and showed me this old painting. It 
was in a very filthy and dilapidated condition, and an undoubted antique. 
He informed me that he had bought it for a nominal sum at a sale in 
Moxon Street. The Mayoral chain and robe, in which the figure was 
attired, at once attracted my attention, and made me resolve to become 
its purchaser. Having secured the prize, I lost no time in sending for 
Mr. T. T. Wildridge to come and look at it. He is a capital antiquarian 
expert, and at once agreed with me that it was a genuine portrait of a 
Hull mayor. The head of the figure is attired in a huge full-bottomed wig, 
such as came into fashion immediately after the restoration of Charles U. 
The robe is a scarlet one, such as was worn by the aldermen of the 
period, and in the right hand is exhibited an open letter, on which can 
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be deciphered the words, ** Right worshipful, — Kingston-upon-HuU," 
and the date 1669. This was the year in which Alderman John Tripp 
was Mayor, so that I am of opinion, and so is Mr. Wildridge, that this 
is the very form and figure of Mayor Tripp, who has thus singularly and 
romantically turned up, after being buried and lost for nearly two 
centuries. Of course, it is now (1888) two hundred and nineteen years 
since the picture was painted, but for many years it would probably 
decorate Alderman Tripp's own ancestral halls, and only when his 
family had sustained some reverse in circumstances, and his goods and 
chattels were brought to the hammer, would it find its way into 
pawnshops, salerooms, cobwebby attics, or mouldy cellars. 

Being curious to learn some further particulars respecting this 
interesting old portrait, I visited the person in Moxon Street, who had 
previously owned it. She told me, that it was sold to her by the late 
Nathaniel Easton, about twenty years ago. She then kept the Tally Ho 
public-house in Bond Street, and for many years the picture hung in 
the billiard-room at that hotel. It was in a terribly dilapidated state 
through neglect when I obtained it, but I have had it cleaned and 
restored to something like its pristine glory, and placed it with the 
local worthies in the Town Hall. As I gazed on the portrait, I could not 
help exclaiming, with Hamlet, **To what base uses we may return, 
Horatio! " There is one ancient portrait of a Mayor in the Property 
Committee Room, a contemporary of Tripp's, by name Alderman Anthony 
Lambert, Mayor in 1667. He is robed in a similar manner, holding in 
his hand an open letter, wearing gauntlets with gold fringe of a similar 
pattern to Tripp's, so it makes a capital companion picture. I have taken 
great interest in the municipal career of John Tripp, through the close 
friendship which existed between him and Alderman Thomas Johnson, who 
followed what was, at that period, a very popular pastime, in keeping 
a diary. In a legal document I possess, Tripp's original autograph 
appears, and this document fell into my hands in a singular mcmner. Some 
time since, I was exploring the interior of the grand old mansion in the 
High Street, once occupied by Colonel Maister, Mayor and Member for 
Hull in 1700. Amongst some hundreds of vellum documents, there 
hidden away in an attic, was this precious deed of gift, dated 1671, 
presenting his wife, ** Anne," one of the daughters of an Alderman 
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Froggafct, grocer, with some dwelling-houses in Salthouse Lane. Tripp 
was twice married, Miss Froggatt being his second wife, his first wife 
as report says, having drowned herself. However, I will give a brief 
resume of what Johnson says of his friend Tripp. 

Of course, it must be thoroughly understood that, in quoting these 
anecdotes, I do not vouch for their authenticity. According to the MSS., 
Tripp must have been a racy, humourous, and eccentric man. Blanket 
Bow and Blackfriargate formed at one time a fashionable street in Hull, 
as the big old buildings still standing, but turned into warehouses and 
tramp lodging-houses, at the present time, testify. It was then called 
" Monkgate," on account of the Black Friars Monastery situated therein. 
The house which John Tripp resided in, was on the north side, now 
occupied by Beeton's basket manufactory. Tripp and Johnson were near 
neighbours. Johnson distinctly describes his own house, and fixes it as the 
one adjoining Maltkiln Entry, and may be seen at this day. Tripp 
commenced his municipal career as Chamberlain in 1651; in 1659 he 
was elected the Sheriff, and was appointed Mayor in 1669. Previous 
to this, in the year 1660, he had become so popular, that he was 
requested to stand as a candidate for Parliament. He did so, but, 
from what I can gather from the old chronicler, the requisition was 
made by way of a joke. Tripp was evidently a Badical, if his 
election colour could be any guide. His card was yellow, and bore the 
words, "Tripp for Ever," and ** Vote for John Tripp and the Good Old 
Town of Hull." 

I will conclude by relating a specimen of his wit and humour. 
Opposite to Tripp resided Alderman Hoaxe, and one day John 
sent his footman to Hoare's house, to borrow a book, ancient and valuable^ 
Mr. Hoare sent word that he did not like to lend the book, but added, 
that Mr. Tripp would be welcome to come and peruse it at his house, 
as long as ever he liked. This annoyed John, and, in course of time, 
Mr. Hoare sent across a servant to borrow a pair of bellows. Tripp 
answered, "Tell your master, my man, that I never lend bellowses, but 
if he will come here, he is welcome to sit and blow as long as he likes." 

Tripp had a terrible domestic trouble, in having a drunken wife. He 
tried night and day to cure her of this fearful failing, but in vain. She was 
a daughter of Dr. Hodgson, of this town. As a dernier risort, when she 
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was brought home one day after a drunken spree, John thought he would 

frighten her into sobriety. He purchased two black coffins, and put 

them in a cellar of the house. He then placed her, whilst drunk, into 

one coffin, and when he got to know she was waking up, he popped into 

the other. However, his dame was one too many for him. When 

she awoke she commenced to yawn, and cried out, ** I am in my coffin. 

Why, I must be dead. Yes, I am dead. Why, here is another coffin 

alongside. Oh, dear ! Oh, dear I What a fool I have been ! I am 

awfully cold I ** John now commenced to perform, and gave out a great 

groan. His wife turned round and exclaimed, '* I wonder who that is?" 

Tripp replied, in sepulchral tones, ** I am a spirit that hath come to warn 

you against your drunken fits." She replied, "Oh, have you? And, 

pray, how long have you lain here?'* He said, "About three weeks." 

She then asked, "How long have I been here?" " Six hours," he said, 

with a groan. " Oh, have I ?" said Mrs. Tripp, " then, seeing it is so very 

cold, and you have been here so much longer than I have, just get out 

and fetch me 3d. of rum, will you, that's a good spirit? " Tripp was not 

troubled with her much longer, for a few nights after, she whilst 

intoxicated, missed her way at the waterside, and was drowned. 

Tripp's personal appearance is thus described, and the description 

corresponds exactly with the portrait. " Tripp was not tall, but had a 

broad face with prominent cheeks, dark complexion, dark eyes, and a big 

head.'* Whilst gazing on this relic, it reminded me of the lines of Horace 

Smith :— 

Statue of flesh — immortal of the dead I 

Imperishable t jpe of evanescenoe ! 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed, 
And standest undecayed within our presence. 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the Judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning. 
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|N another page will be found an excellent drawing, sketched by 
my antiquarian friend, Councillor J. G. Hall, of the font 
in which Andrew Marvell, the patriot-poet, wit, and scholar, 
was christened, at Winestead Church in Holdemess. This 
celebrated man was bom in November, 1620, and his father being 
Master of the Hull Grammax School, as well as Rector of Winestead, 
the presumption is that the birth occurred in Hull, and the baptism 
at Winestead. The entry in the Parish Begister recording the latter 
event, is placed under the date 31st March, 1621. The events of his 
public career as Member of Parliament for Hull, and the troubles, 
trials, and vicissitudes he had to pass through, are so well known, 
that it is needless for me to repeat the story. In 1657, he was 
appointed Assistant-Secretary to the poet John Milton, and in 1658, 
two years before the Restoration of Charles II., he beccune Member of 
Parliament for Hull. Historians all agree in recording his integrity, 
honour, genius, fortitude, and religious character, and it is all the more 
to his credit, that he could maintain so high a character in the dissolute 
Court of Charles II. The font for a number of years was missing from 
the Church, and was discovered a short time since, doing duty as a 
drinking trough for cattle. It has now been reinstated in its old position 
in the Churchy where I hope it will remain as long as the sacred edifice 
is in existence. 

A romantic story is told respecting the manner in which Andrew 

Marvell's father met with his death. The particulars of this sad event 

are variously related, but at all events, he fell a sacrifice to his honour 

and sense of duty. The Rev. Mr. Marvell, M.A., was at the period of his 

I 
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death, lecturer of Holy Trinity Church. He is reputed to have been a 
learned and a pious man, and possessed a portion of that shrewd humour 
for which his son was so conspicuous. Echard, in his history, named 
him the ** facetious Calvinistical minister of Hull," and he doubtless 
instilled into his son's mind, as a Calvinist, the early love of liberty, to 
the support of which he devoted his life and talents. It is stated that on 
the banks of the Humber, opposite Kingston-upon-HuU, lived a lady of 
the name of Skinner, between whom and MarvelFs father, a close 
friendship subsisted. This lady had an only daughter. The mother was 
so fond of her child, that she could scarcely allow her out of her sight. 
Yet, upon the request of the rev. gentleman, she allowed her to come to 
Hull to stand godmother to one of his children, but with strict injunctions 
to return home the following day. The young lady came to Hull 
accordingly, and the ceremony was performed. When she went down 
to the water-side in order to return home, she found the wind very high, 
and the water so turbulent, that the boatmen earnestly endeavoured to 
dissuade her from crossing ; but having promised her mother, she resolved 
to hazard her life rather than prolong the anxiety of her fond parent. 
Mr. Marvell, with some diflSculty, persuaded some of the boatmen to 
attempt the passage, proffering to accompany them himself. Marvell*s 
apprehensions arose, not from the warning of the watermen, nor from 
the threatening sky, but from that prophetic presentiment, that 
*' second sight" of dissolution, which like the shadow on the dial, points 
darkly at the hour of departure. When stepping into the boat, the 
reverend gentleman was heard to exclaim, ** Ho I for Heaven." So 
saying, he threw his gold-headed cane on shore, urging some friends who 
attended him, if he perished to give the cane to his son, and bid him 
remember his father. His fears were too justly founded, for the boat 
capsized soon after leaving the shore, and all on board perished. The 
mother of the young lady became inconsolable; but when her grief 
subsided, she reflected on young Andrew's loss. She made him her heir, 
and bequeathed to him, after her demise, the whole of her property. 

One day a gentleman called upon me, who had heard me relate this 
story in the course of a lecture. He gave his name as Gasson, and said 
he lived in Grimston Street, adding " You will be surprised to learn that I 
have the identical historical cane you have spoken about." He invited 
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me to look at it. I did not embrace the offer until some time afterwards. 
Unfortunately, he had died in the meantime, and I lost all clue to the 
cane, until a gentleman, by the name of Thomas Hill, accosted me, and 
told me it was in his possession, saying, ** I obtained it from my wife. 
Her mother, Mrs. Hill, is the daughter of the late Mr. Casson." 
Subsequently I visited this gentlemen, and saw the stick. It is made of 
Malacca, Yrith a large plated gold knob, that had evidently been reduced 
in length. I subsequently interviewed Mrs. Hill, a venerable lady, 
seventy-two years of age. She said it had been in her family to her 
knowledge over one hundred years. Her grandfather was an amateur 
collector of antiquities, and brother of Dr. Oasson, senior, formerly of 
the " Befuge." 

I will conclude this chapter by quoting some eloquent remarks 
respecting Marvell, recently made by our gifted townsman, 
Sir A. E. Bollit, M.P., while opening a bazaar, whose object was to 
raise a fund for the restoration of Winestead Church. Sir Albert 
said : — ** Winestead Church was the mother-church of the Marvells. 
The Parish Register recorded the induction of the father as Bector, and 
the baptism of the son — Hull's greatest son — and the font in which he 
was baptised, and which had served as a horse-trough, had been recovered 
and would be restored to its original position and purpose in the Church. 
The Church was thus the monument of Marvell the poet ; of Marvell 
the political satirist, who influenced the morals of an immoral age ; and 
of Marvell the statesman, who was incorruptible, in corrupt and venal 
times. He remembered that, in preaching the Jubilee sermon before 
the House of Commons, the learned Bishop of Bipqn had illustrated 
English statesmanship by two Hull names — Marvell and Wilberforce — 
the names of men who were great in statesmanship, because they placed 
before themselves the noble aim of the greatest good of their country, 
and the welfare of the poorest and humblest of their fellow-men. These 
were the remembrances of Marvell, which they could not too often recall, 
but he was reminded, as a Member of Parliament, that there were 
incidents in the time of Marvell, which were imfortunately beyond recall 
— ^for instance the early hours of which Marvell lamented, that the sittings 
of the House of Commons were so protracted, that they sometimes rose 
80 late as six in the afternoon^ and some of the members, Marvell among 
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them, were paid for this. Again, the history of the Church was the history of 
the Hildyards — a family which was helping them that day, and one which 
well illustrated the continuity of English history. For they had been 
associated with the Church since at least the reign of Henry V. — for 
some four centuries and a half, and even earlier, through the Hiltons, with 
whom they intermarried, and who went back nearly to the Conquest. 
There was a brass effigy in the Church, of the hero of one of the most 
attractive stories of English history — of that Hildyaxd, who, as Robin of 
Riddesdale, fought well in the Wars of the Roses, and even sheltered his 
sovereign. Queen Margaret ; another recumbent statute, that of Christopher 
Hildyard, was one of the most perfect and beautiful examples of 
renaissance art ; and there were also memorials of other members of a 
family, some of whom distinguished themselves in the Civil War, fighting 
for their King ; some of whom lived in Hull in the Lowgate Palace of the 
De la Poles ; others of whom married daughters of the Mayors of Hull ; 
and one of whom stepped forth from the English army at the challenge 
of a Scotch giant, and like one of the Horatii or Curiatii put the fortunes 
of two armies to the touch of single combat, and, like a David, slew his 
man and returned a victor and a knight banneret to the English ranks. 
Others of the same distinguished family had been antiquarians and 
authors, and these things had been one of the inducements to himself 
and others, to help to make their Church a worthy memorial of 
such long, lusty, and learned lineage. Might he not add just one 
word to remind them, that he and others had a similar claim upon them, 
and as great an inducement, in the fact that those whose memories were 
dear to them, had also been associated with Winestead Church ; that 
there were lying there, some who represented the modem, as others the 
ancient, spirit of English progress, some in whom they took pride for 
their laborious ascent, as others were rightly proud of their long descent, 
and of the ancestors who had gone before them. Lastly, there was a claim 
for help, which was at once local and general. There was no more 
remarkable scene in history, than that one in the Market Place at Rome, 
when Pope Gregory asked who were those fair-haired captives that had 
been carried into slavery? To the reply, **They axe English," he 
returned: "NonAngli, sed AngelV* — (** Not English, but Angels;") and 
when he was told they were from Deira — ** Not/* said he, " from Deira, 
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but Dei ira — saved from the wrath of God to the salvation that is to 
come." Hence sprang the mission of St. Augustine, and so the 
evangelisation of England, and through England of the world. And it 
was probably from our own Holdemess, that such captives had been 
taken." 

I may add in conclusion that Sir Albert and his family subscribed 
the handsome amount of £300 towards the restoration of Winestead 
Church. 
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But who the coming changes can presage, 
And mark the future peri(^ of the stage ? 

FEW stray notes on the history of the stage in Hull, will be 
welcome to those who interest themselves in theatrical 
matters. The first theatre mentioned in local history was 
in 1598. It was in Whitefriargate, where was also a circus. 
At that period such was the prejudice, that the magistrates ordered a fine 
of 2s. 6d. to Be paid by all persons resorting to the theatre, the performers 
being styled ** persons of vagabond habits.*' That was in the days of 
the good Queen Bess. Happily we live in more enlightened times, 
and actors now perform before her Majesty and the royal family. The 
performers of that day did not remain long in the town, in fact, up to 1748, 
there was no regular theatre. An itinerant company took a room in 
Manor Alley, in a portion of the Duke of Suffolk's Palace, and in 1748 
two or three members of the Corporation formed themselves into a 
limited liability company, and one of the rooms was taken in the then 
fashionable Assembly Eooms in Dagger Lane, for the purpose of giving 
stage plays. These rooms stood on the site of Gleadow and Dibb's 
first brewery. In 1767, Tate Wilkinson built a theatre in George 
Yard, where the chapel now stands. He shortly afterwards purchasd 
some property called " Habbershaw's Land," in Finkle Street, just opposite 
the present Hide and Skin Market, and built a plain but roomy theatre, 
the exterior of which had a large piazza in the front. It was called the 
Theatre Royal, and was opened in 1768. On the Saturday evening 
previous to the opening the proprietor gave a grand banquet to the leading 
merchants of Hull. Mr. Melling, the Mayor, who was present, proposed 
the health of the manager and proprietor in glovring terms, and Mr. 
Wilkinson responded as follows : — ** Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen^ — I 
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must say I feel highly honoured by your presence here to-night, to 
inaugurate the opening of this establishment on Monday next ; and I 
cannot but feel delighted at the prospect which lies before me — a prospect 
which tells me, I have only to conduct this theatre in the same determined 
and thoroughly respectable manner as I have done the late theatre in 
Lowgate, to ensure myself a continuance, not only of your good opinion, 
but also of your united support (cheers). Gentlemen, in speaking of 
myself, I trust I shall be excused when I say, my best endeavours have 
always been used to produce those pieces only, which would reflect the 
greatest credit upon myself, as also upon the ladies and gentlemen whom 
I am proud to call my company. Gentlemen, I am well aware there are 
many ladies and gentlemen in this town who have a decided objection 
to enter within the walls of a theatre. Well, gentlemen, I must say I 
respect those opinions, but, at the same time, I must candidly say that I 
think there is as much to be learnt from a well-organised and well- 
conducted theatre, free from the trammels of vice, as there is from the 
pulpit. From the one * we hold the mirror up to nature, and show the 
very age and body of the time its form and pressure ;' whereas in the 
other there is no more than a mere verbal utterance to convince the 
guilty, of the folly and wickedness of pursuing a life of infamy and crime. 
Gentlemen, I am afraid you will begin to think I am delivering a lecture. 
(No, no.) Gentlemen, all that I can say is, it springs from the heart, 
— a heart that desires the success of every theatre in the kingdom, which 
may be conducted on virtuous and upright principles. Gentlemen, I 
think I have said suflScient to convince the most sceptical mind, of the 
feeling I hold in theatrical matters, and will now conclude with thanking 
our worthy and respected Mayor, Mr. Melling, for the honour he has 
done me in proposing my health, and also thank you for all the warm 
heartiness with which that toast has been received, at the same time 
wishing you all — as well as every lady and gentleman connected with 
this theatre — a healthy, wealthy, and prosperous career, hoping we shall 
keep in view the motto that ' He who lives to please must please to 
live.* " (Loud cheering.) 

On the Monday following, the theatre opened with Love in a Village^ 
and concluded with the farce of The Citizen, The new building was full 
of people. Mr. Wilkinson spoke a prologue, and the receipts amounted to 
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£273 128. 6d. In 1810, the Theatre Boyal in Humber Street was 
opened with the play of Tancred, The population of Hull and Sculcoates 
was then only 30,000, yet there were four theatres and a circus all open 
at one time. Another theatre was built in 1820 ; it was at the comer 
of Humber Street and Queen Street, and known as the <' Sanspareil," 
the " Mirror," and subsequently the " Clarence " Theatre. In 1827, the 
late Mr. Eirkwood erected a theatre at the comer of Wellington Street. 
It was built as an amphitheatre, and was known as the "Adelphi." 
Opposite, on a piece of waste ground, was "Ducrow's" Circus. Such 
was the fluctuation of the value of business property, that at that period, 
most of the large buildings in Queen Street were occupied by exhibitions 
of waxworks, glass-blowers, and fat pigs. The grand old Royal was 
burnt down in 1859, and it was very remarkable that the piece to be 
performed on that evening was " The Knight of the Red House." It 
remained a ruin for six years. Another new and splendid theatre was 
erected in 1864 by a Joint Stock Company. It ultimately succumbed to 
the same fate. Hull once possessed the largest theatre in the kingdom, 
the " Queen's," in Paragon Street ; it was opened in 1846. The present 
Theatre Royal is built on the stage portion only of this once mammoth 
establishment, and a small portion of the other end, can still be seen 
(1888) at the eastern extremity of the Imperial Hotel. 

The splendid Circus of Messrs. Hengler's on the Anlaby Road, was 
erected about 1865, but it was at first a much more primitive wooden 
structure, and has since been much improved and beautified. At 
diflferent times there have been temporary wooden circuses erected in 
Hull, and at one time, a wooden structure on the Anlaby Road was the 
only theatre we possessed. Music Halls, as they are now caxried on, 
were commenced by Mr. Springthorpe, in the Mechanics' Lecture Hall, 
in Grimston Street. As I reflect upon the changes which have occurred 
in theatrical matters in Hull, I am reminded of those noble lines by 
Dr. Johnson, quoted by Mr. Wilkinson, to which I have previously 
alluded : — 

Hard is his lot, that here by fortune placed, 

Mast catoh the wild vicissitudes of taste ; 

With every meteor of caprice must play, 

And chase the new blown bubble of the day. 

Ah I let not censure term our fate our choice, 

The Etage but echoes back the public voice ; 

The drama's laws the drama's patrons give, 

For those who live to please, must please to live. 
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The oload-oapped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it iiiherits, shall dissolve, 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wrack behind. 

—Shakespeare. 

|S an addenda to these few reminiscences of Hull theatres, I 

will give in this chapter, a few thoughts and reflections 

which were addressed by me to the press, at the time this 

lamentable event occurred in 1859. This beautiful theatre 

was built in 1810, by John Wilkinson, son of Tate Wilkinson, and was 

opened with the tragedy of Tancred and Sigismunda, On the morning 

of the 13th October, 1859, it was discovered to be in flames, and soon 

nothing was left but the bare walls. The following reflections occurred 

to me as I gazed on the ruins : — 

Having just returned from the wreck of the unfortunate Theatre 

Boyal, a few hours ago one of the prettiest in the provinces, I am desirous 

of penning a few thoughts, as they pass through my mind, which the 

unfortunate occurrence has given rise to. Bom within a stones-throw 

of the building, it was with sadness and sorrow I witnessed its entire 

destruction, by that all-devouring element — fire. Being of reflective 

habits, while standing upon the spot where once stood the stage, I 

found sufficient food for thought. There is foundation for thought, and 

matter for instruction, in the shattered walls, the smouldering embers, and 

the confused heep of reeking debris of the people of Hull's late pet place 

of amusement. While I stood gazing upon the blackened shapeless mass, 

scarcely any part of its former splendour now recognisable, I thought 

of it as it was when I was a boy, and in my mind's eye, I saw it as I 

K 
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knew it in all ifc's greatness, — again it wore the smile that once lighted 
up the place in all its glory. My fancy clothed it in all its original 
hue of splendour. How I remembered, when but a mere boy I stood 
shivering at the doors on a winter's night, waiting for persons 
leaving, that I might solicit their return ticket, which amongst 
boys in those days was termed " check hunting." Then came the 
Annual Boxing Night, when we saved our pence for the jolly 
Pantomime. How anxious we were to be at the Gallery door in time, 
for we were then Gallery-birds, in order to get a front seat, and when 
once there, how impatient everyone was until the Clown came on with 
his '' Here we are again." The pushing, the squeezing at the entrance, 
and on the stairs leading to the money-taker — we muttered anathemas, 
"not loud but deep'* — ^but what would we not give to have once 
more the unpleasant repetition? " ! don't push so, I shall be squeezed 
to death;" one young lady would cry out, **I shall be squeezed out 
again." ** Don't be silly," a young gent would reply, ** if you do, it will 
be squeezing you inside out,** Here we are, up at last. Well, after 
recovering ourselves, we looked for a front seat, and sat ourselves down in 
the front, pressing our nose against the iron rail which ran round the 
house, anxiously watching the gay and joyous beauty of Hull, slowly 
enter and take their seats in the front tier of boxes. Everyone seemed 
bent upon enjojdng himself or herself at the Christmas Pantomime, 
and how many that have laughed with us, until our sides ached, have 
long since passed away. 

There is always a charm in reviewing bygone days, whether they 
were days of happiness, or days of grief, more especially when once 
anything wp have cherished is irrevocably gone, and so it is with our pet 
Theatre, although we find pleasure in our recent rival, and we may add 
successful successor, the '* Queen's," still we looked upon the destroyed 
house as an old and cherished friend, that has passed from amongst 
us. The **Eoyar* has always been, in the Drama's palmiest days, a 
passport for provincial fame to the London boards, and many an actor 
who has risen to world-wide renown, has " donned the sock and buskin" 
in the York Theatrical Circuit. In fact, it was the "Nursery of the 
Drama." On examining an old file of bills, I have selected a few names 
of Hull actors, who became in their day and generation, the most eminent 
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delineators of character. Mrs. Jordan commenced her career here. 
Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Mc.Mahon, Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. Humby, Miss Stephens 
(dowager Countess of Essex), Miss Foote (dowager Countess of Harrington), 
Philip Eemble, Stephen Kemble, C. Mathews (the elder), Munden, 
Phelps, Sam Butler, Cummins, T. P. Cook, Eaynor, Emery, Calvert, 
Harley, Jerrold, Ejiight, Creswick, Wright, Compton, and other celebrated 
names, who were positively stock actors at the Theatre Royal, during the 
different managements. There are other great names who appeared at 
different periods, — for instance, Edmund Kean, Betty (the young 
Bocius), Macready, Oxberry, Yates, Wallack, Russell, Madame Vestris, 
Catalini, Honey, and a score of others in the Operatic department. 

In 1803, Tate Wilkinson died, when he was succeeded by his son, 
who held the management until 1814. Then came Mr. Fitzgerald, who 
leased it for seven years, died in 1818, and Robert Mansell became 
Acting-manager, on behalf of his widow. Neville succeeded him in 1820, 
and 1821, when De Camp finished Fitzgerald's lease on July 1st of that 
year. Mansell then became lessee, from 1821, and died in 1824. Downe 
and Falkener succeeded, January Ist, 1825, and only held it the 
remainder of Mansell's lease, which expired in 1828. Mr. C. Cummins, 
followed in 1828, and continued manager for two years only. In 1830, 
W. J. Hammond, Reid, Hooper, and Downe, became in succession 
managers, and more recently J. L. Pritchard, Caple, Beverly, Addison, 
Clifford, Owen, Bellair, and Pritchard. It is astonishing what large 
receipts were taken at the doors formerly, and even on regular stock 
nights. When Mr. S. T. Ramsay, son of — Ramsay, Esq., of Theon 
Lodge Beverley, made here his first debut on any stage, in ** Douglas," 
in 1825, the receipts amounted to £171 10s. 6d. After acting some time 
at this Theatre, he failed as an actor, and took Holy Orders. The 
question is often asked, how comes this great and gradual fall off in the 
theatrical world ? I have heard it iterated and reiterated that the Drama 
is declining. 

I am one of those lost mortals, in some people's eyes, who believe 
that a hearty laugh at a Theatre is good for the health; attention is 
distracted for the time being from the carking cares of business. Any 
person with an ordinary amount of intelligence, can conceive how the 
sudden removal of the [mind from serious matter, for the moment, 
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produces lively gratification. As medical men would say, there takes 

place a dilatation of the elastic parts of the viscera, these are communicated 

to the diaphragm, which (as from tickling) throws the air out by sudden 

jerks, and occasions a healthy concussion. Then who dislikes to laugh ? 

'* Nature bath framed strange fellows in her time ; 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpipner ; 
Others that never show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable." 

No doubt, many well-meaning people did look upon the destruction 

of the Theatre as a judgment, and rejoiced at its destruction. I looked 

upon it as a calamity, for it was the only comfortable, compact, and 

cosy place of amusement in Hull, where all could go to revel, and be 

riveted with the music of a ** Jullien," and the warblings of a ** Pyne." 

Ah, but some good people will say, see what immorality there is in going 

to a Theatre. If a person is inclined to go astray, they will go astray 

no matter whether Theatres be open or closed. We may be as good as 

we please, if we please to be good, at all events I would rather 

" With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come, 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire, cut in alabaster ? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice, 
By being peevish ? " 
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** And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept, 
To the reef of Bonas Toe." 

—Longfellow (slightly altered.) 

|APT. JOHN GEAVILL, whose portrait is annexed, was the 

last of a brave and hardy race, the hunters of that royal 

fish, the whale. The sad story of the sufferings of this 

heroic man, and his crew, on board the ill-fated Diana* 

is worthy of being for ever held in remembrance, in a town that was 

once the head quarters of the whale fishery. 

On Thursday, April 11th, 1867, the town of Hull was startled and 
overjoyed, when it was notified, that the long-looked-for whale fishing 
steamer, had arrived in the roadstead. I could not describe the 
excitement there was, on seeing once again this ill-fated vessel. It was 
in the spring of 1866 that she sailed from Hull, with a crew of fifty 
men all told, of whom about thirty were Shetlanders, and the rest Hull 
seamen. It was reported, that she was fast in the ice in September, 
and as nothing was heard of her as the months went past, she was given 
up for lost, until she was again heard of at Bonas Voe in Shetland. 
What a ghastly sight it must have been to those who first boarded her. 
All her crew of fifty returned with her, some living, the rest dying and 
dead. No one was missing, but the captain with nine of his men lay 
dead on the bridge. Only five men were fit for duty, and of these only 
two were able to crawl aloft. The remainder were lying below, sick or 
dying. The sight which met the eyes of the people from the shore, who 
first boarded her, cannot be described. Coleridge's ** Ancient Mariner*' 
might have sailed in such a ship, battered and ice-crushed, sails and 
cordage blown away, boats and spars cut up for fuel in the terrib)e 
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Arctic winter. The poor scurvy-stricken, dysentery-worn sailors, looked 
over the sides of the vessel, more like spectres than men, and were a 
ghastly spectacle never to be forgotten. The following letter from the 
surgeon, will give an idea of the suflferings which the crew had 
undergone : — 

LETTER TO MRS. GRAVILL. 

The following is a copy of a letter received by Mrs. Gravill from Mr. 
C. S. Smith, the surgeon on board the Diana : — 

" Diana, Bonas Voe, Shetland, April 4, 1867. 

'* My dear Madam, — It is with the deepest sorrow that I have to 
inform you, that your poor husband is no more. His general health 
continued pretty good up to the time when we were beset in the ice, when, 
as you may suppose, his anxieties and cares as to the safety of the ship and 
the fearful prospect before us of wintering in the ice, told heavily upon him. 
We drove down the coast in comparative safety until December Ist, 
when the ship was exposed to the most imminent danger amongst very 
heavy ice, off the entrance to Frobisher's Straits. During that night 
and throughout the next day (Saturday, December 1st) we were in 
momentary expectation of losing the ship, and at midnight all hands 
took to the ice with the boats and provisions, supposing the ship to be 
stove in. To our great astonishment, on working the pumps, we found her 
making ver}' little water. In the meantime, the captain remained upon 
the ice in an open boat until four o'clock next morning, when he returned 
to the ship in a very exhausted condition, remarking that he felt chilled 
through and through. During the course of the day, we rigged a tent 
upon the ice in readiness for any emergency. The captain insisted upon 
sleeping in the tent during the following night, much against the wishes 
both of Mr. Clark and myself. His bed and bedding were removed to 
the tent, and himself made as comfortable as our miserable circumstances 
would permit. I remained with him till late at night, feeling very 
uneasy about him. He came on board about five o'clock next morning, 
again complaining of being chilled through and through. He slept on 
board, and in his berth, up to December 16th, when he had his bed 
removed to the sofa, as the weather was intensely cold, partly to avail 
himself of the cabin stove, but more particularly to be in readiness for 
an^ emergency. All this time the ship was in the greatest peril. 
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constantly subjected to the heaviest pressure, whilst not only our poor 
captain, but every man on board, was in a state of the greatest 
excitement and despair. December 17th : The captain insisted upon 
sleeping in his chair fully dressed, and prepared for the worst, which, 
indeed, we all fully expected. He persisted in doing so, or rather 
in spending the long, dark, awful nights of dread and danger fully dressed, 
up to the night of Friday, December 21st. I was called 
up at three the following morning, when I found him seriously ill. He 
remained thus all that morning, but slept more than two hours 
during the afternoon. In the evening he became alarmingly ill — ^his legs 
were paralysed, and his breathing was very difficult. Sunday, 23rd, 
at eight a.m., he rallied, and obtained a little sleep during the 
morning. During the night he again became worse, but rallied on 
Monday morning, when he slept pretty comfortably. In the afternoon 
we managed to shift his under-clothing, and I began to entertain some 
hope, from the improved respiration and altered tone of the pulse, that your 
poor husband might possibly recover ; but unfortunately the ship was 
in the * nips' that afternoon, in the greatest danger, and we were 
compelled to dress him, and prepare for leaving the ship at any 
moment. The effect upon his mind, and through the mind upon his 
state of health, was most distressing. He again became very ill indeed. 
On Christmas-day, at three in the morning, he again became more 
composed, and slept pretty tranquilly during the remainder of the night 
and the greater part of the morning. We changed his body clothes, and 
removed his coat, cap, and boots. Once more I began to flatter myself 
that after all he might struggle through, but at three o'clock p.m., the 
ice once more got in motion, pressing heavily upon the ship's quarters, 
and placing us in the greatest danger. Again we were compelled to dress 
the captain, and again did the excitement and knowledge of his danger 
operate most prejudicially upon his health. At six o'clock p.m., the ice 
was quiet, but your poor husband was quite exhausted, and sinking 
rapidly. At ten o'clock I administered a clyster, in the vain hope of 
obtaining copious evacuations, but it was evident that further attempts 
to save his life were hopeless. He became rapidly worse and worse, 
and finally died at 6-55 a.m., on Wednesday, December 26th, 1866. 
Your husband, and my much valued friend and captain, died of 
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inflammation of the liver and kidneys, paralysis of the lower extremities 
suppression of urine, and inability to articulate more than a word or two 
from paralytic affection of the tongue and organs of speech, general 
dropsy of the head and face and upper and lower extremities, 
great difficulty in deglutition and respiration, and other symptoms — 
in short a hopeless case, more especially where he had 
to contend with intense cold, it being impossible to keep the cabin at all 
warm. I assure you, that not only myself but all the officers did our 
utmost to relieve his symptoms, remaining with him day and night up 
to the last. I have not time to add more, the post is just off. We have 
had such slight prospects of saving our ship and our lives, that I had not 
heart to sit down and write such an account of the captain's illness and 
death, as I could have wished. We nearly lost the ship when coming out 
of the 'pack.* We have only kept her afloat during our passage home 
with the greatest difficulty, our poor fellows being worn out with scurvy, 
exhaustion, and constant pumping. We nearly lost the ship again upon the 
east coast last Sunday night, and such was our deplorable condition, that 
had we not made this harbour, by the mercy of God, she must have gone 
down. I have had to do my share at pumping the ship, and 
keeping watch, in addition to attending upon a shipload of poor, suffering, 
sinking, d3dng men. So you must make some allowance for not 
having written you a full description of your husband's illness, 
as I had intended doing, and since we arrived here I have been so 
fully occupied in the attendance upon the sick, and assisting Mr. Clark 
in a multitude of matters connected with the ship, that I have not found 
time to put my purpose into execution ; but I do assure you that you 
may expect a full account per next post. We lost two of our crew whilst 
in the ice, seven upon our passage home, three dying during the awful 
night when we were entangled amongst the rocks, and bights, and islands of 
the coast, not knowing where we were, and, I am sorry to add, another 
poor fellow died this morning, and three more are in a very critical 
condition, one of them sinking rapidly. I must conclude or lose the post. 
With the deepest sympathy with yourself and family, in this great 
bereavement, beUeve me to be, my dear madam, yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) *' Chas. Edwd. Smith. 

'* P.S. — I need hardly add that Mr. Clark and Wm. Loffley, the only 
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remaining officers at present on board, desire respectfully to offer their 
sympathies to you and yours. We have taken the greatest care of your 
poor husband's body, and shall bring it with the ship to Hull." 

I will conclude this, I hope the last dismal chapter in the annals of 
Arctic voyages, so far as Hull is concerned, by stating that the remains 
of Captain Gravill were followed to the Cemetery by fifteen thousand 
persons, on Monday, April 29th, 1867. The coffin was carried shoulder 
high, by some of the crew of the Diana, the harpooners acting as 
pall-bearers. A subscription was inaugurated by the late Mr. M. W. 
Clarke, Queen Street, for the purpose of placing a memorial to the 
lamented captain, and this resulted in the present very beautiful 
marble monument, to the memory of one of the bravest whaling captains, 
that ever hazarded and lost his life. 
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And be that wretch of all mankind abhorr*d, 
That would produce these bloody days again. 
And make poor England weep in streams of blood I 
Let him not live to taste this land's increase, 
That would with treason wound fair £ngland*8 peace ! 

— Shakespeabe. 

I N this chapter, I purpose to give a retrospect of an event in the 
history of our ancient and flourishing seaport, \^hich took 
place ages ago, when Hull was one of the strongest barriers 
against foreign invasion. Its commanding position in 1643, 
caused it to become the first object of contention between King Charles I. 
and his Parliament. I am not going to relate the causes of the calamity 
that was brought upon the nation, and in which this town had a primary 
share, but intend merely to give a page out of that eventful time, the 
siege of Hull in 1643, when it was walled and moated, and long before 
the inhabitants began to overflow its narrow boundaries. Eeaders of the 
History of England are fully acquainted with the causes of that dreadful 
Civil War. But the first shock was more particularly felt in the town of 
Hull. What misery and sorrow our ancestors suffered, when the war was 
brought to the thresholds of their own homes, and subsequently every 
part of Yorkshire became in turn the theatre of hostihties, which 
culminated in the battle of Marston Moor, fought on the 2nd of July 
1644, deciding the fate of the contending parties. 

The scene I allude to is the " Attack on the West Jetty and Half- 
moon Batteries.'* The West Jetty Battery stood on the present site of 
the Goods Department of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company. The Half-moon Battery was close to the walls of the 
town. From the former battery, the Royalists, under the command of 
Captain Legge, were seen advancing. The captain urged the Grenadiers, 
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who were firing upon the battery, to advance to the assistance of Captain 

Strickland, he having climbed to the top of the wall. His followers, 

three hundred strong, mounted the Half-moon Battery, and when the 

captain got on the wall, he demanded the town to surrender, but he 

had scarcely uttered the words, when one of the defending soldiers shot 

him through the head. The deadly fire from the Half-moon Battery, so 

soon spread dismay into the ranks of the Royalists, that they desisted 

firing for that day, the poor soldiers who had accompanied Strickland 

having been mowed down by scores. The captain and his family, being 

on a friendly footing with the Mayor of Hull, Mr. Raikes, that gentleman 

ordered the body to be decently and honourably interred, along with 

Captain Kirby, a townsman, in a garden belonging to Wm. Popple, 

opposite Holy Trinity Churchyard. 

" On, on, my lads, at Strickland*8 call, 
We'll by each other stand or fall, 
We'll die or win the strife." 

So sang a local poet, who also died in the conflict. The following day the 

Royalists again returned to the charge. Drums were heard beating, and 

this brought the soldiers from the garrison, the inhabitants of the town 

being also armed with firelocks. They were put into three companies ; 

one charged the besiegers in the front of the battery ; the second was 

commanded by Su- John Meldrum ; the third company made a desperate 

attack on a new Battery which the Royalists had fixed on the Humber Bank, 

where they had placed two culverins for firing red hot shot into the town, 

they having a furnace erected for that purpose, and by these means caused 

terrible havoc. The Mayor, seeing the danger, the port being full of 

combustibles, he was afraid the whole town would be destroyed by fire, 

and very wisely gave imperative instructions, that all tar, resin, flax, and 

hemp, be removed to the warehouse cellars, also that tubs of water 

be placed in the front of the doorsteps of the houses, and watchful care 

be taken of the powder magazines. The Royalists having been 

reinforced, they managed to recover much of the ground and reputation 

they had lost on the previous day. Our townsmen, seeing they were 

likely to be overpowered, beat a " Tattoo," and took shelter under their 

own battery. However, in the afternoon, another and final struggle 

took place, with deadly slaughter on both sides, the Royalists alone 

losing seven hundred men. The commander, the Marquis of Newcastle, 
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seeing the day was going against him, called a council of war, when it 

was determined to raise the siege. The next morning the people of Hull 

found the enemy gone. Lord Fairfax, the Governor, ordered the day to 

be kept as a fast and thanksgiving; and thus ended the first siege of 

Hull on the 13th day of October, 1643. 

" Fell times 1 'tis useless now to grieve. 
They're gone, and but in memory liye." 
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** There's blood upon that dinted axe." 

—Old Play. 



R^SSBJNE day, I was passing Mr. Riley's steam sawmill, situated in 
piMBJ Waverley Street, when Mr. Wilson called my attention to a 
^S^K^ massive old axe head in his possession. He said it had been 
lying about in the mill many years. When first found, it was 
much larger than in its present state. The foreman of the mill told me 
that it was turned up when excavating for the making of a sawpit, 
some ten feet below the surface. On closely examining the relic, I 
perceived on the side, what appeared to be a monogram — " C. R." — and 
a cross, also a coat-of-arms and a letter *'C," there being some other 
marks difficult to decipher. On submitting it for inspection to some 
experts, veteran soldiers, recruiting in Hull, one and all declared that it 
was an ancient battle-axe. The mark which looks like a cross, is the 
old Government mark for the broad arrow, with which all Government 
stores are stamped even at the present day, and the monogram 
*'C. R.*' would stand for ** Charles Rex." Such being the case, the 
question arises, is it not possible that this warlike weapon may have 
been embedded in the earth during the siege of Hull? Be it remembered, 
that near the site where this interesting relic was found, cannon balls of 
various sizes have been frequently discovered, and strange to relate, they 
are the only remains found in connection with that fearful struggle 
between two contending armies, in front of the walls of Hull, in the years 
1643 and 1644. 

During the second siege of Hull, in 1644, King Charles 
had with him three thousand foot and one thousand horse. 
The army encamped before the town, and made the necessary 
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disposition to invest it. They erected military works, they planted 
batteries, and kept up an incessant cannonade. On October the 
8th, 1644, early in the morning, the Royalists cast up a new work on the 
west side of the town, within a quarter of a mile of the walls, near the 
gallows. On October the 11th, Lord Fairfax, Military Governor of Hull, 
ordered his forces to be under arms by seven o'clock in the morning, 
without beat of drum, or any other preparation that could alarm the 
enemy, or give them the least suspicion of the general sortie he intended 
to make from the town on the besiegers. About nine o'clock the 
besieged rushed out on the west side of the town, numbering fifteen 
thousand foot and four troop of horse. The foot were formed into three 
divisions. The first division charged the Royalists in the front of their last 
work near the gallows, which charge resulted in the complete rout of the 
besiegers. After fighting hand to hand for four hours, much blood being 
spilled, the Royalists retired, having sustained a fierce cannonade from 
the town, which opened batteries of one hundred guns. The following 
day, October 12th, the siege of Hull was raised, the defence having been 
conducted with great bravery by Lord Fairfax since the 2nd of September 
— five weeks and four days. The Royal troops having withdrawn, the 
townsmen came out and levelled all their works. 

And now, having quoted sufficient local history to show that in this 
part of the town, great deeds of valour were formerly done amid the roar 
of cannon and the rolling fire of infantry, is it not more than probable 
that this King Charles' battle-axe may have played its part in the 
ever-memorable siege of Hull? It is now in the Hull Museum, 
where those who are interested in the history of the town may 
examine it for themselves. There is always instruction as well as 
entertainment to be found in contemplating these connecting links 
with the past. The living generation has, in youth, been shaped by the 
dead one. It is true that the visible links are now below the earth, and 
lie out of the sun, but one glance inwards reveals a web and net- work of 
ties, bringing the past into such close union with the present, that they 
are as absolutely one, as if the dead were still alive and breathing. And, 
moreover, let us be thankful that we live in times of peace. 

Nor hear the trumpets olangoar from afar, 
And all the dreadful harmony of war. 
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reader 1 had you in yonr mind, 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 
gentle reader ! you would find 

A tale in everything. 

|N axticle in one of the local papers, respecting Hull elections 
in the past, induced me to look up the subject, and in doing 
so, I fell upon some interesting details of an election contest 
at Hull, in 1697, when Lemuel Kingdom contested the seat, 
as a successor to Andrew Marvell. The great Duke of Monmouth, at 
that period, was Lord High Steward of Hull, and he strongly recom- 
mended Lemuel as a suitable candidate to the citizens. 

Tradition states, that this Lemuel Kingdom was of Hebrew descent, 
and that this proUge of the great Duke of Monmouth, was the son of a 
Jewish parent. I thought that "Lemuel" was the Hebrew name for 
Lemel-melach, for when translated — the two Hebrew words together — 
Lemel-melach — mean "King Lemuel, or Lemuel Kingdom." If my 
reader will refer to Proverbs, 31st chapter, 5th verse, he will find the 
following corroboration : "It is not for Kings, oh Lemuel I it is not for 
Kings to drink wine,'' &c. It is not surprising, notwithstanding the past 
persecutions of the House of Israel, that pious Christians of all 
denominations respect the Israelite, because the Christian faith was 
founded by the sons of Abraham. I find it is not the first time in 
history, that a Jew has been patronised by a great general, for instance. 
Sir Solomon Medina, a Jew', accompanied the great warrior the Duke of 
Marlborough, in all his campaigns. Medina forwarded expresses, bearing 
the news of the battles won by our English soldiers. Neither of the 
historians, "Johnson," or "Picciotti,*' say that he had fallen from his 
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faith, but certainly previous to the emancipation of the Jews, there were 
more perverts than at the present period. The illustrious statesman 
D'Israeli, became a Christian. A Menasseh Lopes, in 1802, was also 
changed to the recognised religion of the State. This took place at the 
time of a general election, for Menasseh Lopes was elected M.P. for 
Eomney, subsequently secured a seat for Barnstaple, and was created a 
baronet in 1805. He died immensely rich, and the present Sir Massey 
Lopes, and Lord Justice Lopes, are lineally descended from him. 
A poet has said — 

" Great families of yeuterday we show, 
And Lords, whose parents were the Lord knows who.'* 

I will mention a few eminent families descended from Jews. Sampson 
Gideon, the friend of Walpole, was once a pillar of State credit, the 
greatest money-broker of the world. Gideon was the ancestor of Sir 
Culling Eardley, Baronet, who was baptised and became Baron Eardley. 
The ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer in the late Liberal Government, 
must also be a connection, seeing he is named Culling Eardley Childers. 
David Bicardo*s father was an orthodox Isra,elite. Mr. Abraham Israel 
Eicardo, was a member of one of the London synagogues. Isaac Bemal, 
who for thirty-four years lived apart from the Jews, when dying in 1820, 
requested to be interred in the Jewish burial ground, a request which 
was acceded to. His decendants, who are very wealthy, are all 
Christians. The late Bernal Osborne, who married a rich heiress named 
** Osborne** was one of his descendants. Coming down to the present 
day, we find the late Solicitor-General, Sir F. Herchell, Q.C., in the 
ministry of Mr. Gladstone; Sir Drummond Wolff, Special Ambassador 
in Egypt ; Mr. H. W. Lawson (son of Mr. Edward Levy Lawson, of the 
Daily Telegraph) ; Mr. Lawrence Irwell (son of the late Mr. Isaac Irwell, 
of Headingley, Yorkshire, by his marriage with the daughter of the late 
Mr. Lawrence Myers, of London), who was educated at University 
College School London, and at Oxford ; Mr. Arthur Anthony Baumann, 
bom in Glasgow in 1856, son of a merchant of Manchester and Glasgow. 
The Baron Hambro family originally were Jews. Sir Farrer Herschell is 
the son of a Jew, who became a Christian clergyman. Colonel Salis- 
Schwabe is the son of a Bhodian Jew, and a Hamburg Jewess. The 
connection of Mr. Goschen with the Jewish race has often been 
discussed. 
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All readers of this roll of eminent and great men of Israel will see 
the verification of Holy Writ : — " Verily, this is a wise and under- 
standing people." Life's talisman is love; what a bright morning it 
would be to the whole world, if it could be heralded that all races and 
religions were holding out the hand of friendship to every human being, 
and with one will and with one accord proclaiming the glad tidings of 
great joy — " Peace on Earth, and Goodwill to all Men." 

After this digression, I will return to Lemuel Kingdom. I find that 
he was bom at Dorset, in 1651. His mother was a daughter df Bethel 
Lemuel, a Jew, who had a goldsmith's shop in Cheapside, 
London, but becoming impoverished, he was obliged to take to 
pedlaring in the street, after which Bethel went to Dorset, and managed 
to get into a little business as a vendor of jewellery and dealer in combs 
and coal. One day a man named Benjamin Kingdom, a trunk maker, 
went into Bethel's shop on business, and seeing the daughter behind the 
counter, fell in love with her at first sight, and in 1649, he married her. 
In the year 1651, a son was bom, and he was named ** Lemuel." On the 
death of the father-in-law, Benny and his wife, went to reside at York. 
When Lemuel was old enough, he was placed apprentice to a plane- 
maker. The lad was not strong enough for the work, so in 1668, he was 
put to be a bookseller at York, with a person named Betterton. In 
1673, Lemuel had completed his apprenticeship, and his master being 
old and ill, offered the business to him, which he gladly accepted. 

It appears that all the leading and eminent historical personsiges 
of the day, used the shop ; amongst others " Lord Langdale," the " Earl 
of Plymouth," and the **Duke of Monmouth." Lemuel Kingdom 
becoming a favourite with Monmouth, he persuaded him to leave York 
and take up his abode in Hull. He did so, and opened a shop in the 
Market-gate Street, a few doors from the Church, and well-nigh to the 
** Belle Towre Walk" (Mytongate), as a bookseller and printer, where 
he met with much success, and put by a large sum of money in the 
High Street Bank. In the year 1679, by the wish of the Duke, Lemuel 
offered himself as a candidate for this town, and to insure him 
success, it is said that the Duke sent the undermentioned letter to the 
freemen : — " To the Freemen of the Town of Kingston-upon-Hull. Sirs, — 
I earnestly advise you to poll for Lemuel Kingdom, as a Parliament man 

M 
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for your town, and I shall think of the sincerity of your affection, by the 
readiness in agreeing to my desire, by electing a person for whom I so 
much and so earnestly concern myself. Yours, Monmouth, High 
Steward of the Town of Kingston-upon-Hull. Whitehall, 11th day this 
instant, February, 1679." 

After a letter like this from such an eminent and popular man, the 
town could not well refuse his wish, and when the election was concluded, 
it was found that Lemuel headed the poll. The voting took place on 
the 24th of February, 1679. About a week before the election, 
two friends of Kingdom came from York, sent, it was said, by the Duke, 
and every sort of bribery and persuasive means were used to make it 
secure for Kingdom, but the Duke was not to be seen in the matter. At 
the end of the first day's poll, it was thought that the Duke's influence 
was not going to prove successful, and both Eamsden and Gee were a 
good way above Kingdom on the second day. The poll lasted four days. 
The second day ended by Kamsden being twenty-two above Kingdom, and 
Gee twenty-five. When this state of matters was known, bribery com- 
menced in good earnest, and every means was resorted to, to get Kingdom 
at the top, which was managed on the third day by thirty-one votes. 
Intimation was then given to Kamsden to join with him, and on the fourth 
day, at 11 o'clock. Kingdom maintained his first place, while Ramsden and 
Gee were equal in numbers, four hundred and forty-four, but by good 
work and plenty of ale. Kingdom and Ramsden came in at the top of the 
poll, and William Gee and the others were left out in the cold. The 
number of voters on the register was one thousand four hundred and 
eighty-three, and one thousand four hundred and two voted. At the 
close of the poll the numbers were : — Kingdom, five hundred and forty-one ; 
Ramsden, five hundred and twenty-three ; Gee, four hundred and forty- 
eight ; Hodgson, one hundred and one ; Birkby, twenty-eight. 

Thus by the voice of the people, Lemuel Kingdom was placed at the 

head of the poll. We often hear the hacknied proverb, Vox populi Vox 

Dei, but this, as well as many other elections I have witnessed, recall to 

my mind those lines of a famous satirist : — 

the people's voice is odd, 

It is, and it is not, the Yoice of God. 
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** O well-built rojal town, thoa hast three crowns ; 
Therefore love the Kinjj, thy benefactor." 




I HIS couplet is a translation of a Greek inscription, which was 
once to be seen in the Hull Grammar School, before it was 
restored, and transformed into a Lecture Hall. A few 
particulars of the history of this venerable building, in which 
I received part of my education, may be interesting to those who do not 
remember it when it was a School. 

I well remember attending the School, in 1840, when Mr. Solhtt 
was the Head Master, and I have therefore become in every sense of the 
schoolastic term " An Old Boy." It is with some degree of pride I see 
some schoolfellows still **hving, moving, and having their being," 
many of whom are merchant princes and local magnates in Hull. 
Among the teachers of that time, was one who was an intellectual 
giant in every sense of the word, being very tall. He was a son of the 
late Ebenezer Elliott, the Sheffield Poet, who during the Free Trade 
agitation was christened the *' Corn Law Rhymer." His townsmen have 
since honoured him with a statue. Mr. Elliott, the younger, was very 
eccentric, but an exceedingly clever man. 

This old building has been studied with admiration by antiquarians 
and experts for the brick-work of its period. I have only found one 
ancient building in Hull with similar windows — that is with brick 
mullions. It is in the High Street, now in the occupation of Messrs. 
Rayment and Sharp. By walking up the passage adjoining, this building 
may be found in a good state of preservation. Ancient historians state, 
that in the days of yore there were several religious houses in that street, 
and it is probable that this may have been one of them* 
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Ray the celebrated naturalist, visiting Hull in 1661, in his itinerary, 
thus describes the Grammar School: — ** July 30th, we viewed also the 
Free School, over which are two rooms; one, in which the merchants 
have their feasts ; another, with seats, where they meet to confer." It 
might seem from this notice that the Grammar School was at that 
period, also the Merchants' Exchange. In Mr. Greenwood's ** Picture of 
Hull," is a spirited sketch of the structure as it appeared about 1583. 
Greenwood says, that the upper story was formerly the Merchant 
Tailors' Hall. In 1587, the building was in a ruinous state, and Alderman 
William Gee opened a subscription for erecting a new school-house, 
himself subscribing twenty-thousand bricks, and £80 in money. In that 
remarkable will of his, wherein he states that, '* Whereas, in the 
scriptures, the Great God so willed by the Prophet to say to Hezekiah, 
to make his will, and to put things in order, for that he must die ; so I 
do now pray, and humbly beseech the Great God, to confound and destroy 
all those men. Lawyers, and others whosoever, to the Devil, in the 
Pit of Hell, which do, or shall do, to take upon them to alter this my 
will. Amen. Good Lord, Amen !" Amongst several other eccentric 
bequests, he adds, ** Likewise I give and bequeath to the School of Hull, 
erected by me, two houses in the Butchery for ever," &c., so that 
notwithstanding the statement that he opened a subscription, in his will 
he distinctly states that the School was erected by himself, and in the 
front of the building there may be found a curious old merchant's mark 
cut out in stone, dated 1583, with a monogram, W.W.G. And there is 
another stone, with a similar merchant's mark, bearing a later date, 
1585, probably the date of completing the School, and the initials W.G. 
The w^alls are exceedingly massive, being built of brick, and in the low^er 
School-room, which is large and lofty, running down the centre was a 
line of fluted pillars. 

In the Mayoral List, 1478, I find the name of Alcock for the first 
time mentioned. In 1480, Robert Alcock was Mayor of Hull, and it is 
stated that he was related to the father of the Bishop, founder of the 
School. It appears that up to 1811, the pupils were called ** grammar 
scholars," after which the masters were allowed to give instruction in 
writing and accounts, although previously it was maintained on the 
footing of a Grammar School exclusively. Mr. Wilson was th© Head 
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Master up to 1836, and was succeeded by Mr. Sollitt, who died in 1868. 
He was followed by the Kev. G. Ohlson, B.A., who resigned in 1878, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Logan. 

In a work on ** Endowed Grammar Schools," it is stated : — *' That at 
Hull a field used by the boys as a playground, without the walls, and 
always believed to be their property, was sold by the Corporation to the 
Dock Company, and is now within the area of the Humber Dock.*' 

This statement may be quite true, but no title deeds were ever found 
to prove that it was at any time Grammar School property. In the year 
1811, there were twenty-five boys in the School, and the Master had in 
addition two boarders. The number of pupils has vastly increased since then, 
for in 1882, there were one hundred and sixty-four pupils, eight of whom 
have scholarships from the Elementary Schools in the town, and fourteen 
choral scholarships connected with Holy Trinity Church. The School 
has an exhibition to any College in Cambridge, founded by Thomas Bury, 
scrivener, in 1627, and augmented by Alderman Thomas Ferries, in 1630. 
It has also a scholarship of 12s. 9d. per week, and rooms at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, founded by a former townsman, named Alexander Metcalfe. 
The folio wing particulars are taken from the Eeport of the Commissioners, 
1822: — "Thomas Ferries, the testator above-named, by bis said will, 
also devised to the Mayor and Burgesses, and their successors, his 
messuages with the appurtenances in the High Street of Hull, to the 
end that they should pay out of the same yearly, to the poor of that 
town, at Christmas time, £3 6s. 8d. for ever ; and 20s. yearly for ever, 
to the poor at Howden at the same time ; and give and pay the rest of 
the rents and revenues of the said messuages, with the appurtenances 
(charges of repairs deducted) for and towards the yearly maintenance of 
a poor scholar of the town of Kingston-upon-Hull at the University of 
Cambridge or Oxford, from time to time for ever ; and in default of such 
poor scholar, or when there shall be none such, then for such poor scholar 
of the next town adjoining, at the discretion of the Mayor and Aldermen 
of Hull, for the time being, or more part of them." 

Thomas Bury, of Hull, scrivener, by will dated 8th June, 1627, 
gave his estate in Scale Lane, after the determination of two lives, to the 
Mayor and Burgesses of Hull, the rents of the same (repairs excepted) 
to be bestowed for a scholarship upon some poor scholar, apt to learn, 
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bom within the town of Kingston-upon-Hull, or the town of Beverley, 
in the county of York, whose friends should not be able to maintain him 
at School ; and that when any such poor child should be fit for Cambridge, 
then the said Mayor and Burgesses should bestow the rent of the said 
tenement upon such poor scholar of Hull or Beverley, as they in their 
discretion shall think fit, for his better exhibition and maintenance in 
learning, in some of the Colleges or Halls in the University of Cambridge ; 
and that his gift should remain and stand good from one poor scholar 
to another for ever, without fraud or guile. These charities have for a 
long time past been consolidated and administered together as one. The 
sum of £50 per annum is at present paid to a poor scholar, bom within 
the town of Kingstou-upon-Hull, at the University of Cambridge. The 
sum of £S 6s. 8d. is paid annually to the poor of Hull, in such manner 
as the Charity Tmstees direct. It is usually voted to one of the Orphan 
Homes. The sum of £1 is paid annually to the churchwardens of 
Howden. 

This old School-house on the South Church Side, was occupied by 
the pupils until 1875, and had then become so ruinous, that it was judged 
to be unsafe, and a Room in Baker Street was procured. The Charity 
Commissioners sold it to Messrs. King and Co., in 1882, and in 1883, 
Canon McCormick, Vicar of Holy Trinity, bought it for a Mission and 
Clergy-house. It then underwent thorough restoration, and so skilfully 
were the repairs made, that the original features of the venerable building 
were reverently preserved, and it yet remains one of the most picturesque 
pieces of antiquity in the town. One can hardly help regretting, however, 
that it has ceased to be the Grammar School, as around it hang all the 
traditions of the history of that ancient institution. Great names are 
enrolled upon its Class Lists, amongst others Andrew Marvell, the 
poet-patriot; Mason, the poet; and Wilberforce, the humanitarian. To 
me also, who once sat within its walls (although unfortunately my 
constitutional indolence and carelessness prevented me from profiting 
much by the instruction I might have received there) it has many tender 
recollections. 

I have no desire to exhibit the egotism of placing my humble self 
alongside of the great literary men of our country, but may be permitted to 
remark, that the schooldays of great men have seldom been distinguished 
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by brilliancy, or extraordinary industry. Many of our most famous writers, 
were accounted dunces at school, and acquired their knowledge from 
experience in life, rather than from tutors or books. Sir Walter Scott 
confesses that while at school he was an ** incorrigible imp," and went by 
the nickname of the "great blockhead." Chatterton, the **boy of 
genius," when he was sent to school, either could not or would not learn, 
and he was returned to his mother's hands as a fool of whom nothing 
could be made. Bums, Dryden, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and many others have also been undistinguished in their boyhood. 
Looking back to my own schooldays at the Hull Grammar School, I can 
distinctly recall the form of the aged and bef rilled headmaster, Mr. J. D. 
SolUtt. He had a kindly manner, and was much respected in the town. 
I can also remember the majority of the two hundred or more boys, who 
were my schoolfellows. Many of them have since become leading citizens 
and successful merchants in the third port, and many others have won 
success in other towns and in distant lands. Would that I had spent my 
own schooldays to better purpose. How appropriately that line of the 
poet of nature applies to me : — 

** I wasted Time, and now doth Time waste me." 
But what is the use of lamenting over departed youth. We have 
still the solace of peace, and joy — in the comfort of growing old. In the 
words of the Psalmist, " I have been young, and now am old, yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread." 

" Oh ! who shall have traveird through life's misty morning, 

Forgetting all way marks that rofe in their track, 
If the things we lovtd then, have matuiity's scorning, 

Though we cast them behind, yet we like to look back.** 
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|URING the progress of the restoration of the Hull Grammar 
School, there were found several relics of the olden time. 
Amongst these were many copper coins, and an old brass 
ring, inscribed in raised letters upon a crimson enamelled 
ground with the words : — ** Hartley for ever, from 1774." The coins 
were halfpennies and farthings of the reigns of Charles II., James II., 
William III., and Queen Anne, and they were found among the debris 
under the floor. The most interesting of the find, however, was the 
common brass ring, already mentioned. I have never previously heard 
of rings being utilised for election purposes. Some time since I had 
read in the London Notes and Queries an interesting account of Hartley, 
wherein it was stated, that he made the longest speech on record, of seven 
hours duration, in the House of Commons, and that he was the first to 
promote fire-proof houses, also that he built a house by way of experiment 
on a waste piece of land near London, and filled and fired it in the 
presence of George III. and his Queen. 

After examining the ring. I referred to local history, and found that 
David Hartley was elected M.P. for Hull in 1774, along with Lord 
Robert Manners. He again contested Hull at the general election of 
1780, but was defeated by Mr. Wm. Wilberforce, who became the 
colleague of Lord Manners. The latter subsequently died, and Mr. 
Hartley again became the member for Hull. It is also recorded 
that he, in 1784, again essayed to be re-elected M.P. for Hull, but was 
at the bottom of the poll, and died 26th of December, 1813. That is all 
that is recorded in the histories of Hull on the subject. 
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In some unpublished manuscripts which I possess, I find fuller 
particulars of him, and these may prove interesting, although I do not 
vouch for their accuracy. It is necessary in the first place to say, that 
in the accredited list of our members, may be found the name of Lord 
Robert Manners, representing Hull in six sessions of Parliament, viz. : 
1747, 1754, 1761, 1768, 1774, and 1780. It is in 1774, we first read 
the name of David Hartley, of whom it is stated that he was a son of 
Dr. Hartley, a physician. He was one of the best speakers that England 
ever produced. His addresses to the people from the windows of the 
Tiger Inn, in the Market Place, were of the most talented and lucid 
description. In 1774 he became a candidate for Hull. In person he was 
tall, genteel, and strongly-built, with dark complexion, dark hair, and 
eyes of intense brightness. His delivery of speech was free and rapid, he 
never being at a loss for words. His elocution was both elegant and 
beautiful, and his language classical in the extreme. He was elected in 
conjunction with Lord Manners, and the polling during the last day was 
so even, that it was a matter of continual doubt which would be at the 
top, he or Lord Manners. At the close of the poll, it was found that 
Hartley had been elected, the numbers being Manners six hundred and 
three. Hartley six hundred and one, Carlile three hundred and forty-six, 
Nelson three hundred and eight. His colour was crimson, and his 
election cards stated "Hartley, the slave's friend." 

Now as I said before, it is stated by historians that he spoke for 
seven hours, but few beyond those who heard him, ever knew the subject 
on which he dilated, as the speech was never reported in the press. 
There is little doubt, however, that it related to the emancipation 
of the Negro slaves, on which subject he was a devoted follower of 
Wilberforce, although he was not of the same party. 

At the general election of 1780, the feeling of the Conservative party 
was bitter against Mr. Hartley, on account of his Liberal speeches in the 
House of Commons, so they determined to have a colleague for Manners 
of the same politics. Wm. Wilberforce was selected, and he coalesced 
with Manners. The result was that Hartley was thrown out, Wilberforce 
being at the head of the poll by nearly five hundred above Manners. 
The latter was so annoyed at being placed second on the poll after such 
long servitude, that he declared from his Committee Boom at the George 
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Inn, he would never stand again. The poll concluded as follows : — 
Wilberforce, one thousand one hundred and twenty-six; Manners, six 
hundred and seventy-three ; Hartley, four hundred and fifty-three. How- 
ever, Lord Manners died the same year, and Hull was again involved in an 
election contest, when Hartley once more announced himself a candidate, 
and the only other opponent was a Mr. Dalrymple. Hartley was 
successful, receiving five hundred and seventy-six votes, and Dalrymple 
five hundred and sixty-nine. Hartley's election cards this time bore 
the motto, " Hartley and Hull's welfare." 

Another general election took place in 1784, when Hartley wa.s once 
more opposed, and defeated by Mr. S. Thornton. The final poll gave 
Wilberforce eight hundred and seven, Thornton seven hundred and 
sixty-one. Hartley three hundred and thirty-seven. This was the death 
blow to Hartley's parliamentary career, and little or nothing more is 
known of him. His portrait was recently presented to the Corporation, 
and I have much pleasure in presenting my readers with a miniature 
copy of it. 
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Peering in maps for ports and piers and roads, 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my argosies. 




IlDEKMAN BBOWNLOW, or as he was christened, William 
Batchelor Brownlow, was one of the pioneers of the steamship 
trade of Hull. He was bom near Louth in 1794, and at a 
very early age, started business in Hull, as a partner of the 
firm of Weddle and Brownlow, who were the first steamship owners of 
the port. The Duke of Wellington, plying between Hull and Goole, was 
the first steamboat the firm possessed, and the Kingston was their first 
seagoing steamer. The firm ultimately became Brownlow and Pearson, 
and developed a large continental trade. 

Mr. Brownlow entered into public life early, and in 1836 was made 
an alderman. He was an influential man throughout his career, and 
died at his residence at Ellerker Hall in 1865. He left a written desire 
. to be buried in the pretty village where he had spent so many sweet 
hours of his life. I well remember attending his funeral, along with 
almost all the members of the Corporation, and many others who had 
gone to do him reverence, for he was well liked amongst his coadjutors. 

On account of the difficulty of reaching the village of Ellerker, it 
being situated three miles from the railway station, the family had 
provided vehicles for those desirous of showing their love to the departed. 
Some little time elapsed before the funeral cortege was formed, which gave 
us an opportunity of taking a cursory glance at the grounds, and the 
house of the deceased gentleman. Everything about the house and furniture 
evinced the unostentatious character of the owner, shewing the simplicity 
of his life : all having the appearance of wealth, without pride. At the 
roar of the house is a small castle, built with stones brought from the walls 
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of Sebastopol, and on which is represented the Hamburg coat of arms. 
There were sereral summer houses in the garden and the grounds, in the 
front of one of them being the figure head of the old '* London ** steamer, 
doubtless a souvenir of the favourite steamer once owned by the deceased, 
and which was ultimately broken up by reason of old age. 

The little chapel and burial-ground being in close proximity to the 
house, a very few minutes brought us to its porch. A solemn stillness 
pervaded the whole village, broken only by the monotonous half-minute 
bell that sounded from the turret, tolling forth the sorrowing fact that the 
dead was being conveyed to its narrow cell ; and, in looking at the vault, 
built of brick, which had been previously prepared, I was reminded of the 
lines of Sir Walter Raleigh — 

" Eyen each is time that takes on trust 

Oar youtk^ ovirjoyf, and all we have, 
And pa^s as bat with age and dtui ; 

Who in the dark and silent grave 
(When we have wended all our way) 
Shuts up the story of our day ; 
But from this earthy this grave^ this duM^ 
Our God wiU raise us up, we trust." 

The funeral ceremony being completed, the mourners crowded round 

the grave, their countenances betokening intense grief ; and if we could 

read their hearts aright, they were offering up a benison, and doubtless in 

the spirit of Gray, when he wrote — 

'* Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death 7** 
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" A man that shall saj to gold — Be thoa turned into paper ; 
and to paper — Be thou turned into fine gold." 




IniS eminent local banker (representing the ancient banking 
firm of Messrs. Smith, Payne and Smith, London), died at 
Ferriby, in 1873, and in the beautiful churchyard of that 
pretty village he was interred, at the age of sixty-four. He 
was the son of the late Mr. George Smith, M.P. for Selsdon, Surrey, and 
brother of the late Lord Carington, by Frances Mary, daughter of Sir 
John Parker Mosley, Baronet, of Kolleston Hall, Stafiford. He was bom 
in 1809, and married in 1835 Hester, daughter of the late Mr. Charles 
M. Lushington. Mr. Smith was educated at the Charter House, London, 
and subsequently at Haileybury College. He was a magistrate, and 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the East-Biding, and the borough of Hull; was 
for a long period in the early portion of his career, in the East India 
Service, and for a considerable time stationed at Madras, where it is 
thought he^ sowed the seeds which ultimately caused his somewhat 
sudden death, although he had been a great sufferer for many years 
previously. Mr. Smith was not a prominent public man. He was 
unobtrusive in his habits. In every good object mooted for the benefit 
of the port of Hull, his purse was at its service. His many princely 
charitable deeds can never be known, for he disliked anything of an 
ostentatious character. Many can testify to his timely aid in the trading 
and mercantile world. Fond of antiquities, his mansion was adorned 
with rare and valuable articles. During his sojourn in India, he formed 
the finest collection of Indian deities in gold, silver, ivory, and china, to 
be found in this country, specimens of which were loaned to the anti- 
quarian department of the Hull Working Men's Exhibition. By hi^ 
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death one of our most honoured and ancient Hull families is broken. 
In the year 1732, Mr. Abel Smith, the cousin of Thomas Smith, Esq., of 
Nottingham, came to reside in Hull, and by marriage became connected 
with Wilberforce, the philanthropist, whose grandfather was at that time 
a merchant in High Street, in the same historical house in which King 
Charles I. was entertained by the Mayor of Hull (Sir John Lister), and 
subsequently known as Wilberforce House, the birthplace of the slave 
emancipator. Wilberforce, in conjunction with Mr. Smith, carried on 
the business of (Bussian) merchants on these premises, and the firm 
was familiarly known to those of that day as "Wilberforce and 
Smith.** It was continued under that title until the year 1784, when 
Mr. Wilberforce retired, and a banking firm was originated under 
the designation of " Smiths and Thompson.** In 1828 Mr. Thompson 
died ; the name of the firm was then changed to that of " Samuel 
Smith, Brothers, and Co.** after which the business was removed from 
this house to the present establishment in Whitefriargate. In the year 
1758 Mr. Abel Smith, with Mr. John Payne, founded the bank in 
London, now known to all as "Smith, Payne, and Smiths." Mr. 
Edmund Smith was a partner in the firm above thirty years, and during 
the whole of that period, as was remarked by one of the old confidential 
clerks, wherever he went, he, by his amiability, " caused the sun to 
shine.'* The present Lieut.-Col. Smith, ex-M.P. for High Wycombe, is 
the present resident representative of this great banking family. 
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And many a totterinsr pilgrim, worn with toil, 
Blesses the dead one in his nightlj prayer, 
Who left some portion of his well- won wealth, 
To soothe declining age. — Old Play, 




[EKHAPS unequalled in England, is the truly magnificent 
pile of hospital buildings, which was opened on Fountain 
Boad in 1887. Many people will regret that such a 
handsome building could not be placed in a more 
commanding situation, but as to the beauty of the structure, there 
will be no two opinions. It was formed by the combination of Sir John 
Lister's Hospital (which occupies the greater part of the block) with 
several minor hospitals, formerly existing in some of the most crowded 
and confined parts of the old town. In a lecture which I once delivered 
to the Mechanics' Institute, before this combination took place, will be 
found many facts relating to the history and foundation of these hospitals. 
I then said that I believed it was not wise in all cases to adhere 
strictly, and never under any circumstances to deviate from the intentions 
of testators. I think that sometimes, owing ^ changed circumstances, 
and the enactment of new laws, it is absolutely necessary that alterations 
should be made in such matters, at the same time keeping in view the 
spirit of the donor's intentions, and taking great care that the funds 
bequeathed should not be alienated from the direct objects for which 
they were left. Under certain circumstances it is right to alter the wills 
of such testators, as far as the letter is concerned — but carefully 
preserving the spirit. Scores of cases have happened in England where the 
letter of such wills has been altered. I am not wedded to any particular 
scheme for diverting funds left for a charitable purpose, but I think 
that the living should have some say in the matter. 
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At the time when Sir John Lister died, more than two hmidred 
years ago, the property he bequeathed for the use of certain poor in Hull, 
was just sufficient to meet all claims for the maintenance of twelve poor 
aged people, but, with all due deference, I do not think that since his 
death, the benevolent Knight has helped to increase the value of the 
estate. For that we have to thank the swift progress of population, 
the enterprise and industry of the people, and the march of progress in 
the matter of railways. It is not in every case so much a genuine spirit 
of charity or benevolence which prompts men to leave their money in 
this way. Cases often occur where the very wills themselves prove the 
opposite. Oftentimes these rich men, considering themselves bored by 
friends or relations who expect a share of the money, will it to charities 
out of sheer spite. It is more pleasing to read the will of James Peck, 
originator of what is known as the ** James Peck Trust Fund," made 
in 1884, than another made in 1772. The dead hand would dictate 
to the world for ever, whilst the former gentleman sensibly enough 
leaves the management of his charity to certain trustees who are 
given large discretionary power. 

The several charities placed under the supervision, care, and manage- 
ment of the Hull Charity Trustees, include Sir John Lister's Hospital, 
Alderman Ferris's Charity, Ferris' and Bury's Exhibitions, Alderman 
Cogan's School, Alderman Cogan's Marriage Portions, as well as the 
seven minor hospitals, so-called, known as Crowle's, Weaver's, Gee's, 
Harrison's, Fox's, Ellis's, and Gregson's. In December, 1840, the 
trustees having no fund wherewith to maintain the almspeople, the Town 
Council were called upon ** to continue to pay all the allowances made 
previously to the passing of the Mimicipal Reform Bill, and also to keep 
the hospitals in a good and proper state of repair." The payments since that 
period have averaged £750 per annum — to seventy-six inmates of the 
seven minor hospitals, besides repairs, each inmate then receiving 2s. 6d. per 
week. During the public inquiry, the name of a forgotten benefactor 
cropped up, or appeared on the surface. Mr. John Buttery, a wealthy 
pawnbroker, who flourished in Hull about the year 1763, gave to the 
Mayor and Corporation several sums of money, the interest of which 
was to be divided amongst the inmates of the several almshouses. 
Weaver's Hospital, in Da^er Lane, was erected and occupied by a 
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weaver, who bequeathed it to the Corporation for six poor women. He 
had no money with which to endow it, but in 1775, Mr. Buttery 
assigned unto the Corporation three mortgages for the several sums 
of £150, £110, and £150, upon trust, that they might pay and allow 
to each of the poor people in the hospital Is. 4d. per week, and keep the 
building in repair, and this was agreed to. 

The charity of Sir John Lister, founded in 1640, is the richest by 
far of the hospitals. The value of the landed property belonging to it, 
exclusive of the site of the old hospital in Park Street, is £81,000. 
A small portion of the property known as Walker's Gardens, situated in 
Sculcoates, was sold for £30,000 to the Hull and Bamsley Eailway 
Company. It was suggested that this money should be utilised for the 
purposes of increasing the number of inmates, and erecting a new 
Grammar School, but this latter proposal aroused fierce opposition. The 
dilemma into which the trustees were put by the opposition, was that if 
the £30,000 was not accepted, the twelve inmates of the hospital might 
claim the interest of that money, to be divided amongst themselves, '* rate 
and rate alike,'* (according to the words in the will), or the Charity 
Commissioners might not allow them to touch it unless some portion 
was devoted for educational purposes. 

I believe that had Sir John Lister been alive now, he would have 
approved of the educational scheme suggested. It was intended that the 
children educated from the funds of the Charity should be called '* The 
Lister Scholars." Sir John Lister was not an eccentric man. He was 
not like the glorious and famous old William Gee, merchant and 
Alderman, who erected a hospital in Hull about the year 1600. Mr. 
Gee*s last will and testament afforded a remarkable example of 
eccentricity. In it, he "prayed and humbly beseeched the Supreme 
Being to confound and destroy all those men, lawyers and others 
whosoever, to the Devil ! in the pit of Hell, who shall take upon them to 
alter my will. Amen. Good Lord. Amen." The Charity Trustees 
ought to tremble at such an anathema, for they passed a resolution that 
" seeing that Gee*s Hospital is situated up a dark passage in Chapel 
Lane, shut out from light and air, both it and all the hospitals shall 
be removed." The poor aged inmates axe now no longer in the midst of 
filthy surroundings, but blest with a large share of the luxuries of life, 
and have no stint of the pure air of heaven. o 
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Some manuscripts which I possess contain lively descriptions of 
the persons and manners of the fomiders of these hospitals, which 
are excedingly interesting. The other day, in searching for particulars 
of our charity founders, I came upon a brief sketch of a Soldiers* 
Hospital for the sick, which is unnoticed by the local historians. In 
the year 1810, a malignant fever raged in Hull, and death was rife 
amongst the soldiers at the garrison, who had just returned from 
Viraiera and Talavera. The sick soldiers were originally placed in 
an old house in the Groves. A public meeting of the towns-people 
was called at the Grammar School, to advise as to the best means 
of providing a good building for hospital purposes. The Government aid 
was applied for and granted, and Sir J. M. Pulteney, Secretary for War, 
came to Hull for the purpose of selecting a site for the new hospital. A 
large plot of land was bought of Dr. Webster, of Doncaster, on the 
Beverley Koad, adjoining Garden Lane, at 2s. 6d. a yard. Here, on the 
north side of the road, was erected a good and handsome building, with a 
door in the middle, and two windows at each side ; and there was a good 
expanse of meadow ground at the back. The contractor was Mr. Biddell, 
of Hull, who completed the work on the 10th of September, 1810, when 
the victories of Sir Arthur Wellesley were ringing in people's ears. So 
the new structure was called ** The Wellington Hospital,'* and Garden 
Lane became Wellington Lane. A soldier walked sentry in front of the 
hospital day and night. In 1818, this hospital was abandoned and sold. 
The building was transformed into a couple of houses, and these houses 
still remain, and were named "Wellington Pleice,*' a designation 
continued to the present day. 

None of the Hull historians mention the place of residence of any 
of the great charitable benefactors of the town, excepting that of Alderman 
Cogan and Sir John Lister. Sir John Lister's house was in High Street, 
and is now called Wilberforce House. His hospital, formerly at South 
Church Side, was afterwards removed to Park Street. 

In 1625, Commissioners were appointed by King Charles I. for the 
pui-pose of raising money for the support of the royal household, and they 
visited all the large towns in England, making demands on the wealthy 
inhabitants. These Commissioners came to Hull and met the people in 
the Grammar School. Mr. John Lister received a demand note for the 
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loan of £50, but when he went to the schoolroom to discuss the matter 
he voluntarily proffered £100, which was gratefully received on the King's 
behalf, and for security he received an exchequer bond. The King, who 
was at York, having been made acquainted with Lister's liberality, sent 
for him to attend, and his Majesty conferred upon him the Order of 
Knighthood, at the King's Head, in that city. Sir John represented 
Hull in Parliament for many years, and died whilst occupying that 
position. His hospital was not built for twelve months after his decease. 
Whilst hving he purchased some old historical houses in what was then 
known as Trinity Chm-chyard, now South Church Side ; and the hospital 
erected there, at the comer of Vicar Lane, now forms part of the drapery 
establishment of Edwin Davis and Co. Lister was a smart-looking man, 
very thin, with broadish face, sallow complexion, dark eyes, and long 
hair, which hung over his shoulders. He was very short-sighted, and 
could only with difficulty see his friends as they passed him in the street. 
He dressed in black, with yellow gaiters, and was very easy and wise 
in his speech and manners. He rather limped, and wore what was 
called a pilgrim hat. He died September 23rd, 1640, and was interred 
amidst much solemnity within the paUngs of the communion table of the 
Holy Trinity Church. 

The next hospital to which I shall direct your atention is that of 
Gregg, formerly in Postemgate, for twelve poor women. John Gregg, 
the founder, was an Alderman and merchant of Hull, and the hospital 
was founded in 1416. It appears that he was a fruit merchant, and came 
to Hull in 1410. The original number of the alms-people was thirteen. 
They were obliged to go to church every Sunday before twelve o'clock, and 
receive Is. 2d. each, their weekly allowance. At the head of the rules or 
" orders" placed in the hospital, and bearing the sign-manual of John 
Gregg and Joan Gregg, his wife, was the following: — "Thys ys th* 
ordinance an constitutione o John Gregge o Kynstone 'pon Hull, Fruter, 
an o Joan hys wyffe ye founders and gyvvers offe a Mayson Dieu yn 
thauld Kirk Layne o ye sayde Towne ye whych ys call'd ye maysondieu o 
Chyrste." Gregg's Hospital was one of the few that had the good fortune 
to be restored in the reign of Edward VI. Alderman Gregg also founded 
and endowed two charities in the Parish Church ; he erected at his own 
expense all the houses at the west end of the church, and named them 
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** Priests* Houses,** as he gave them to the clergy who preached in the 
church, and their successors for ever. 

Dr. Thomas Watson, founder of the hospital which bears his name, 
was bom at Ferriby. He was made Bishop *of St. David's in 1680, and 
in 1688 he purchased of Eobert Mason, Alderman, a number of old houses 
which stood on the north side of Holy Trinity Church. Having had 
them pulled down, he erected on their site a hospital for fourteen poor 
persons, besides six rooms for six others, to be appointed by the Trinity 
House. But before the institution was endowed, he lost his *'kirtle" 
through being guilty of simony, and consequently became too poor to 
accomplish his intention. But he had a son in Hull who was a soap- 
boiler, named William Watson, residing in Lowgate, and he in the year 
1721 endowed the hospital. 

In Long Entry, Salthouse Lane, was a hospital founded by Joseph 
Ellis, in or about the year 1680. This Mr. Ellis was a wool dealer, and 
resided in Lowgate on the west side of the gateway of the Suffolk Palace. 
He stuttered in his speech, was very much afflicted with the gout, and 
was obliged to have recourse to a couple of sticks in walking. In 1677 
he went abroad to an eminent medical man, and subsequently returned 
much better in health. He declared that he was so grateful for his 
restoration that he would build a *' House of God Hospital,*' for God's 
goodness to him. Ellis was a very religious man, and a regular attender 
at church. He proposed to build on a plot of ground in ** Salter's Lane," 
and set to work to draw plans of the hospital and frame rules for its 
inmates. In " Easter Munth," 1679, the building was commenced by 
Mr. Denvill, builder, and it was finished on the 16th day of February, 
1630. Scarcely had the hospital been inhabited when the old malady 
returned to its founder. He was advised to remain very quiet, but a 
general election came on in that year, and he must needs take an active 
part in it. This, of course, did not improve his gout — he got worse, but 
eventually rallied, and was elected Mayor of the borough in 1682. He 
died during his mayoralty, on the 19th of August 1683, aged 48, and was 
buried within the church porch on the west side of the church, at that 
period, and indeed at all times, a great privilege. Ellis's hospital was 
rebuilt by the Corporation in 1829. 

Alderman Harrison, whose hospital formerly stood in Chapel Lane, 
was a man of great learning, piety, and charity. In early life he was 
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one of the friends of King Henry VIII., and what is most strange, very 
shortly after that monarch had suppressed nearly all the religious houses 
in the kingdom, Mr. Harrison actually founded and endowed the hospital 
which bears his name. It is thought that the institution was erected 
under a special royal mandate. This is very likely, more especially as 
the hospital was partly constructed from the ruins of the Whitefriars' 
Monastery. Gent says, that it was the first charitable institution in the 
nation built after the Beformation. It was endowed for ten poor persons, 
but there is a house in the yard behind it, containing four rooms, which 
was added to the hospital by a Mrs. Fox. Mr. Harrison was Mayor of 
Hull in 1548, and in 1550 he made his will and died. He was buried in 
St. Mary's Chiu:ch. 

Perhaps after the De-la-Poles, the greatest benefactor to the port of 
Hull was Thomas Ferries. Mr. Sheahan, in his ** History of Hull," gives 
a full and interesting account of this wonderful man's career, so that I 
need not repeat it here. Ferries used to say, that he first saw the light 
of day at a village named Danby, near to Whitby, and served his 
apprenticeship to a blacksmith, named Wainfleet. In 1613, he came to 
Hull, and commenced business in the fruit trade, where he met with 
much success. He became very rich, and resided in Whitefriargate, 
directly opposite the land of '* Old Green Ginger." Here he built a 
house two storeys high, with five windows in -the front. He became a 
partner with a Mr. Humphrey, shipowner, who was the keeper of 
the Weigh-house, then in High Street. Ferries was a master mariner for 
several years, and then settled down on shore. He built what was called 
a " Hanse House." at the corner of Silver Street and the Market Place. 
It was a large building, with stone mullions and a thatched roof. It was 
built for the Hull Merchant Adventurers to hold their meetings in. It is 
well known that he became three times Elder Brother of the Trinity 
House, and was likewise in his time Sheriff and Mayor of the borough ; 
Mayor in 1620. It was in the year of his Mayoralty that he purchased 
the site of the Whitefriars Monastery from Mr. Hugh Armin for one 
thousand two hundred broad pieces. This site is now bounded by the 
Prince's Dock, Whitefriargate, Trinity House Lane, and Posterngate. 
Mr. Ferries was a good-hearted man, very tall and gaunt, long-headed, 
large-featured, sullen-looking, with dark eyes. He had a rough voice, 
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and was very smart and ingenious. His hair was cropped very short, 
and was inclined to be red in colour. He was very fond of a game called 
** Boat Joust," which was played on the River Humber, where lads 
tilted in boats on the water. At that period it was a popular amusement. 
He was related to Andrew Marvell, his sister having married Edmund 
Popple. 

And now having stated nearly all that is known about the old 
hospitals and their founders, let me add a few words of description 
respecting the new block of buildings, to which the inmates have been 
transferred. Convenience and comfort have been studied as much as 
beauty, and each corridor is replete with every contrivance which the 
most recent invention could suggest to secure cleanliness and health, 
with the least possible amount of trouble and labour to the inmates. It 
is also gratifying to observe what elaborate precautions have been taken 
against fire. The floors of all the corridors are fireproof, and so are all 
the stairways, and in addition, each hospital is completely isolated from 
the others by massive wrought iron fireproof doors. In each corridor 
also hang rows of iron pails, which are kept full of water, ready to 
extinguish any incipient outbreak. There are three or four hydrants 
about dififarent parts of the exterior, supplemented by six smaller 
appliances, and about five hundred yards of hose are kept on the premises ; 
so that this block is one of the bast protected public buildings in the 
town, and, being well isolated, is in no danger of catching fire by contact 
with any other structure. 

Lister's Hospital occupies the whole of the western side of the square 
and the half of the northern side. In this hospital the pensioners have 
two rooms each and 8s. per week ; in all the minor hospitals they have 
one room and 5s. per week. All alike are provided with coals, turves, 
and gas. The Lister's people, therefore, are the aristocracy of the social 
community, but it cannot be noticed that they put on any airs on account 
of the larger establishment and the larger income they enjoy. The 
one-roomed inmates of the minor hospitals are very comfortably provided 
for, the beds being placed in a recess, across which a curtain is drawn, so 
that in the daytime the place does not wear the aspect of a bedroom. It 
is a very cosy combination of kitchen, parlour, and bedroom. All of 
these little domiciles are furnished with comfort, and many even with some 
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pretensions to elegance. The plate and china are always disposed with 
due regard to effect, and the portraits of ancestors and relatives, who have 
been persons of some dignity in their day and generation, are usually 
hung in places where they will produce the most imposing impression 
upon the visitor. 

There is a handsome chapel attached, which properly belongs to 
Lister's Hospital, but all the minor inmates are at liberty to make use of 
it, and the services held by Canon McCormick or his curates are well 
attended. The preacher's house, hard by, is a pretty residence, and the 
drawing and dining-rooms have a charming look out into the quadrangle. 
Not the least interesting portions of the building are the old stones, bearing 
the inscriptions regarding the different founders. These stones have been 
brought from the old hospitals and built into the walls of the new ones. 

Not long a^o I visited the place, and enquired of an aged inmate how 
he liked it? " It's a blessed haven of rest," he replied, " and, you know, 
when a body's been beaten und battered about in life for nearly seventy 
years, one wants a place to rest in until death comes." And then he sat 
down in the arm-chair by his cosy fireside, took a pinch of snuflf, and, 
with a look of calm satisfaction, surveyed his equally contented-looking 
wife as she busied herself in making the tea and toast, which was to serve 
for their simple evening meal. It was the same, or a very similar, story 
all round — in Lister's Hospital, with its thirty-two poor old people ; in 
Gregg's, with its twelve ; in Crowle's, with its fourteen ; in Weaver's, 
with its six ; in Watson's, with its twenty ; in Harrison's, with its ten ; 
in Gee's, with its ten; in Ellis's, with its six; and in Fox's, with its 
four — so that this beautiful block of red brick buildings in Fountain Eoad 
is not only externally beautiful, but beautiful internally, as a spectacle of 
human happiness and contentment, as a place where over one hundred 
sensitive human hearts have found the peace and pleasure that come from 
absence of care, and from the daily satisfaction of a few simple bodily 
wants and cravings. If the hourly and weekly blessings of these poor 
people can do aught to increase the bliss of departed benefactors, then Sir 
John Lister, Alderman Crowle, Bishop Watson, Alderman Gee, and the 
rest of the founders ought to be supremely happy. As the poet says : — 
- every blessing that the poor man breathes 



Upon the charitable dead, forms a fresh gem 
To sparkle on the robe of immortality 
Which God hath given him. 
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Let them go with the cheers of the country to speed them, 
The ffallant, devoted, and flower of the land ; 

We well may be proud that Old England could breed them, 
And match her paet heroes at Freedom's command. 




|N the year 1B59, this country rang with alarms of a 
French invasion, and nowhere was the scare greater than in 
Hull, as it was felt that our commerce and our homes were 
peculiarly liable to a sudden attack from an invading fleet. 
Napoleon III. was then at the zenith of his power, and having vanquished 
Austria, he was looking about for fresh fields of conquest, to augment 
his military renown. The Mayor of Hull at that time was Mr. Martin 
Samuelson, and in February he called a public meeting to consider what 
could be done. The Sheriff (Crowther Harrison) moved the following 
resolution, which was unanimously carried : — ** That, looking at the 
troubled aspect of affairs on the Continent, and being actuated by a strong 
feeling of loyalty, this meeting, with the approval of the Government, 
forms itself into a Volunteer Rifle Corps, for the protection of the 
country.'* 

A few months later, after various preliminaries had been settled, two 
companies of volunteers were formed, under Captain J. W. Pease, and 
the ever to be revered Captain Anthony Bannister. A great writer once 
remarked, "That the greatest happiness a man can possess, is to have 
the power of doing good." Mr. Bannister possessed the power when 
living, and used it for the benefit of his fellow-townsmen. During the 
course of the agitation, I addressed the following to the Hull Advertiser, 
and as the letter will recall a condition of things which has long gone 
out of the recollection of the present generation, it will perhaps be of 
interest for them to be reminded of it. Those were the days of the 
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" wooden walls of Old England," days which are now gone for ever. 
My apology for reproducing this old letter is that I wish to show 
what great changes have taken place in connection with ships of war. 
Since 1869, only thirty years have elapsed, and yet the whole of the old 
line-of-battle ships mentioned below, which were supposed to make 
England impregnable, have been superseded by steel armour-plated 
shot-proof steamships. The wooden fortresses have been abandoned, and 
transformed into training ships for street arabs, like the Southampton, now 
stationed in Hull, or broken up for firewood. The letter was as follows : — 

Sir, — ^The whole country is divided just now in opinion with respect to 
a French invasion, and the Government have issued regulations addressed 
to the lord-lieutenants of counties, which, after being promulgated at the 
different public meetings, have been invariably condemned as utterly 
inadequate to meet the patriotism and national feeling which prevails on 
all sides. These regulations undoubtedly caused the great dissension at 
the recent public meeting in Hull. And why ? Because the intelligent 
patriotic poor man, is entirely debarred from shouldering the rifle and 
necessary equipment, by the Government insisting on every member of 
these corps providing their own arms and ammunition; intending, no 
doubt, by such order to make it a fashionable pastime for well-to-do 
people. If, then, there is any fear of a French invasion, why is it 
attempted to make such invidious exclusiveness ? There is either danger 
of invasion, or there is not. If there is danger, why not admit the 
"thewe" and "sinew" of the town and nation — I mean the steady, 
sturdy artizans? They have as much right to be trusted with a rifle as 
the middle class. 

But, let us see if there is occasion for all this alarm and military 
ardour. It may not prove uninteresting to your readers, if I recount the 
number of ships already in commission for the immediate defence of our 
shores. Several of the vessels which were intended for this service have 
been despatched to join the Mediterranean fleet, namely, the Boyal 
Albert, one hundred and twenty-one guns (screw) ; Renown, ninety-one ; 
the Orion, ninety-one ; the Victor Emanuel, ninety-one ; Brunswick, 
eighty; Bacoon, twenty-one. The Hannibal, ninety-one, will speedily 
follow, being short of her complement of men. The Chcmnel fleet, then, 
consists of the St. Jean d' Acre, one hundred and one guns ; Exmouth, 
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ninety-one ; Hero, ninety-one ; James Watt, ninety-one ; Algiers, 
ninety-one; London, ninety-one; Cressy, eighty; Ccesar, ninety-one; 
Agamemnon, ninety-one; Mersey, forty; Diadem, thirty-two; Doris, 
thirty-two. Of frigates there are the Liffey, fifty-one guns; Emerald, 
fifty-one ; Curacoa, thirty-two ; Termagant, twenty-five ; Cadmus, twenty- 
one. And of smaller vessels, the Brisk, sixteen guns ; Falcon, sixteen ; 
Pioneer, six ; Flying Fish, six ; Intrepid, five ; and Assurance, four ; all 
the before-mentioned being screws. Then there are of paddles, the 
Firebrand, six guns ; Virago, six ; and Gorgon, six. 

Now, Sir, nearly the whole of the ships composing this enormous 
and all-powerful fleet are fully-manned. My informant also states that 
there is a powerful reserve ready to be commissioned, including the 
following : — Duke of Wellington, one hundred and thirty-one guns ; Royal 
Sovereign, one hundred and thirty-one ; Royal George, one hundred and 
two; Edgar, ninety-one; Colossus, eighty; Goliath, eighty; Meanee, 
eighty; Majestic, eighty; Mars, eight)'; Melpomene, fifty-one ; Imperieuse, 
fifty-one; Orlando, fifty; Dauntless, thirty-two. Then there are the 
screw block ships : — Nile, ninety-one guns ; Comwallis, sixty ; Pembroke, 
sixty; Blenheim, sixty; Russell, sixty; Hawke, sixty; Ajax, sixty; 
Edinburgh, sixty ; Hastings, sixty ; Hogue, sixty ; Arrogant, forty-seven. 

In order to raise a force sufficient to man the ships, ten thousand 
men were required. The Government offered bounties of £10 ; and I am 
also informed, through the special inducement held out, both seamen and 
landsmen have joined from all quarters, and that nearly the whole ten 
thousand men have been enrolled. Our land force is computed to consist 
of one hundred thousand men, including, I should suppose, yeomanry, 
cavalry, and militia. We know also that one hundred thousand more are 
on their way from India. And I may add that, beyond the naval force I 
ave mentioned above, we have no less than one hundred and nine 
gunboats, which could be equipped and got ready for sea in a week. 

On the other hand, let us see what is the actual strength of 
the French fleet now at Toulon, according to the author of the *' Navies 
of the world'': — Bretagne, one hundred and thirty guns; L'Algesiras, 
ninety gims; Napoleon, ninety guns; Ville de Paris, an old sailing 
line of battle ship fitted with an auxilliary screw, one hundred and 
fourteen guns; the Montebello, one hundred and fourteen guns; the- 
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Friedland, one hundred and fourteen guns; the Souvrain (auxiliary 

screw), one hundred and fourteen guns ; Flennis, ninety guns ; 

Charlemagne, eighty guns; while the old Dupeme (launched on the 

25th of August, 1824, and not over seaworthy), is a seventy gun ship. 

Now place the two fleets in juxtaposition. I should like to know, if any 

attempt should be made to cross the Channel to invade us, what chance 

they would have of ever landing ? Why, I have no hesitation in saying, 

that the monster fleet preparing for the Channel, can, if necessary, sweep 

the seas, irrespective of the squadrons stationed in the colonies. 

I am certain that your readers, when they scan the names of our 

ships and guns, will feel every fibre of their hearts beating with increased 

pulsation, and they will be proud to exclaim-- 

This is my own, my native land. 

Seeing, then, we are so safely and properly protected from any invasion, 

come from what quarter it may, is it not time that rifle corps such as the 

one attempted here and elsewhere, under such antiquated and stringent 

regulations should be modified ? Depend upon it, the patriotism of our 

working men is England^s greatest safeguard. Then let me, in conclusion, 

exhort you to keep steadily in view the necessity of England taking no 

part in this precious fight. We are ourselves impregnable. A couple of 

despots are struggling for mastery. Austria can have no claim or 

sympathy on England; for when our valiant soldiers were struggling 

like gladiators against Russian troops in the bleak Crimea, Austria looked 

on with contempt, and spumed our applications for military aid. With 

the poet, in all sincerity I believe that 

The Almighty hand, which first her shores secured 
With rolling ocean, and with rocks immured, 
Which spr^d her plains, and bade her flocks increase, 
Designed Britannia for the land of peace. 
Where commerce only should exert her sway, 
And musing science trim th' unfading day. 
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" Some smack of age in it, some relish of the saltnesa of time/* 

B^9HUBING my life, I have been the recipient of all sorts of old 
n Bnl ^^^^^ found in and about Hull. Whenever there was an 
K|2^| antiquarian discovery of any sort, the discoverer generally 
sought me out, and requested my opinion on the matter. 
The invariable result was a lettei to the newspapers on the subject, 
and in this chapter I will string together some of my epistolary opinions 
upon various matters of local historical interest. 

In pulling down a portion of the old arch of the large fireplace 
in the bar of the White Hart, Silver Street, during the restoration, was 
found a beautiful oaken toilet case, nearly perfect. It was brass-bound, 
and contained secret drawers, most ingeniously made. When it was 
removed from where it had been embedded, the landlord found in the 
drawers several ink-faded letters. Seeing them soiled, and not being 
able to decipher them, he imfortunately threw them into the fire. 
Doubtless if they had been preserved, we should have obtained some 
important information as to who may have resided in this ancient house, 
which has been looked upon by all historians with antiquarian interest. 
The front still retains its ancient aspect, and, no doubt, the house had 
once a court yard and gardens around it. I find that it was at one time 
the residence of General Pulten^y, Governor of Hull in 1744, and the 
front, and much of the interior still retain the same ancient appear- 
ance as in 1744, excepting that there are no gaxdens remaining back or 
front, as there were formerly. Is it not just probable that the quaint 
oaken case may have once been the property of General Pulteney ? 
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A short time ago, Joseph Lambert, Esq., of Cottingham, called upon 
me, and kindly presented me with a beautiful antique key, entirely covered 
by verdigris, having the appearance of emerald green enamel. He 
informed me that it was discovered several feet beneath the surface of the 
earth, whilst excavating for a drain at Cottingham, on land adjoining the 
site whereon once stood the Castle of " Lord Wake." It was at this 
Castle that King Edward I., whilst on a visit, April 1st, 1299, granted 
the first charter to the town of Hull. The Castle was subsequently 
burnt down, as was said, by Lord Wake himself. **Leland" visited 
Cottingham in 1538, and states in his Itinerary that the Castle was 
** dobell-diked and moated.*' Perchance this beautifully wrought key of 
brass, found adjoining the present entrance gate, may be a relic from the 
original Castle. Subsequently a modern mansion was erected on the 
same site. In this mansion the Coulson's resided, eminent merchants 
and shipowners of this port. They were of the same family as the great 
Bristol benefactor Edward Colston, whose memory is kept ever green 
by two great societies, one called the " Dolphin," that being the crest of 
the Bristol philanthropist, as well as of the Coulsons of Hull. Edward 
Coulson, Esq., son of the late George Coulson, twice Mayor of Hull, is 
ill living, hale and hearty. He has recently held the office of High Sheriff 
of the county where he resides. Being, not long ago, in Hull on a visit, 
and I having had the privilege of his personal acquaintance from a lad, he 
called upon me, and we had a long chat upon antiquarian matters. 

2^n 2^nci9ni 9«eb of Wft, 

Some years ago an antique trunk was found in a room in one of the 
old houses in High Street, belonging to Mr. Sykes, merchant, containing 
a quantity of old documents, which, from their appearance, had lain 
there for hundreds of years. I found amongst them on examination, a 
very old deed of gift, bearing date 1671, made by Alderman John Tripp, 
in favour of Elizabeth, wife of Alderman Ffroggat, of this town. This 
John Tripp, was elected, in 1661 Chamberlain, and in 1669 Sheriff. In 
1660, he was a candidate for representing the borough, in opposition to 
Andrew Marvell, there being at that period six candidates, and at the 
olose Tripp stood third on the poll. He was elected Mayor of Hull ip 
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1669. The deed I have alluded to is in an excellent state of preservation, 
and the signature, " John Tripp," is affixed to a seal at the bottom of 
the vellum. The deed commences with the following :— ;" To all Christian 
People to whom this present writing shall come to be soon read or heard, 
John Trippe, of Kingston-upon-HuU, in the county of the town of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Alderman, sendeth greeting in our Lord God 
everlasting. Know yee that he the said John Trippe for and in 
consideration of that natural love and fatherly affection, which he 
beareth unto Elizabeth Ffroggat, wife of George Ffroggat, of Kingston- 
upon-Hull aforesaid, merchant, and of his daughter, and unto Trippe 
Ffroggat his grandson, and son of the said George Ffroggat and 
Elizabeth his wife, as also for divers other good causes considerating 
him thereunto moving ; Hath given, granted, enfeoffed, confirmed, 
and by these presents doth for and from him give, grant, enfeoff and 
confirm unto the said Elizabeth Ffroggat and John Trippe Ffroggatt, all 
that dwelling-house, being within the town of Kingston-upon-Hull 
aforesaid, in a certain street called now Salthouse Lane," &c., &c. Then 
follows a description of the property, and likewise of the occupants. The 
deed finishes with the following : — " In witness whereof, he the said 
John Trippe, hath hereunto sett his hand and seal the Eight and 
Twentieth day of April, in the Three and Twentieth year of the reign 
of our Sovereign Lord Charles II., by the grace of God, King of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. Anfw Domini, 
1671." 

While some labourers were engaged in excavating the ground 
opposite the Charter House Lane, in Sculcoates, they found imbedded 
in the earth a large block of stone, carved at each angle, on the top 
of which was a loose fragment (modem) with the letters, ** S. P. No. 1," 
on it, showing, doubtless, that it had been utilised by the parish 
authorities, as a boundary mark, between Hull and Sculcoates. J- 
Hamilton, Esq., who was building an oil mill where the stone was 
found, mentioned it to a friend, who called my attention to it. I 
accordingly went and inspected it, and believe it to be a rarity. At first 
sight I considered it the remnant of a stone cross, because in the reign of 
Edward I., 1302, crosses are mentioned in a commission taken at Hull, 
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" for the appointment of great roads, now in use," especially the cross 
standing in " Stuttcoates, Somergang." On further examination, however, 
I found that the stone had been scooped out on the upper surface, and 
on each side are the remains of two arms, carved out of the solid, giving 
it the appearance of a chair. This, I think, may prove to be the remnant 
of the ancient stone chair, which the old historians have mentioned. 
Frost says that *' Sculcoates Gote ran into the river at some little 
distance to the north of the stone chair." Again, says Dr. Chambers, 
" how the part between Sculcoates Gote (which runs into the river Hull), 
and the chair opposite to the Charter House Lane, hath been added to 
the County of York, doth not appear now" (1766). I think this a 
conclusive evidence that this relic is the remnant of the old stone chair on 
which our forefathers sought sanctuary. Mr. Hamilton kindly presented 
me with the quaint piece of furniture, but finding it too heavy for private 
use, I called at the residence of the Master of the Charter House, the late 
Canon Kemp, and proffered it to him. The reverend gentleman 
cordially accepted the gift, he being President of the Philosophical 
Society, and it was placed in the Museum, Albion Street. 

Piwer»i0n of tl;e Stiver ^ull in 129S. 

An inquiry having been made, as to the date of the diversion of the 
River Hull, this was the reply I made : — The diverson of the river took 
place in 1298, for we find in the histories of the Abbey of Meaux, that 
Edwaxd I., on the 2nd of February, 1293, exchanged with the Monks 
of Melsa, or " Wyke," a deed of feoffment, executed by the Abbot and 
Convent, &c. The River Hull, up to that period, discharged itself through 
My ton, into the Humber. The outflow was then called " Lime Kiln 
Creek," and when I was a lad it was still termed ** Sawyer's Creek." 
The River Hull, from the Humber to " Sculcoates-gote," is mentioned in 
a charter of Richard II. as having been formerly called ** Sayer's Creek,'* 
being then a mere open drain, cut by Sayer, or Saerus de Sutton. 
A monument to Sir John de Sutton, a descendant of Saerus, is now in 
Sutton Church. Up to 1814, the mouth of the Old Hull was open up 
to the end of Castle Row, and upon the mouth of this old river, now 
occupied by the railway and docks, was situated the ancient port of 
"Wyke," or " Myton-Wyke,*' which is frequently mentioned by old 
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historians before the town of ** Kingston'* was built. The fact is, that 
what we call the old town is really the new one. A local historian states 
** There was a small town or port called Wyke, at the mouth of the old 
Eiver Hull, long before the time of Edward I. The ground upon which 
that monarch ordered the town of Kingston to be built, where it now 
stands, was pasture land.** Frost states, that the old river warped up in 
1256, but the town of Kingston was founded by Edward in 1296, forty 
years later. The present River Hull, then a sewer or drain, was 
converted and made into a harbour in 1298, and the first charter the 
King granted to his new town is dated 1st April, 1299 (27th Edward I.) 

Mr. E. Cooper, of Goxhill, in Lincolnshire, brought me one day, 
a very curious coin, made of brass, in a good state of preservation. He 
said he found it in the ground near Baorow. On one side is a rose, 
above it a crown, and round the border, the words, " John Goodwin." 
On the other side of this little curio are the words " Kingstone vppon 
HvU," and in the centre the initials " I. G." In an old MS. which I 
possess, I find it stated that one John Goodwin flourished in Hull in the 
year 1640, and that he kept the Rose and Crown Hotel, in Lyle Street, 
now Mytongate. Being well-to-do, he became in 1640, a candidate for 
Parliamentary honours, in opposition to Peregrine Pelham, but was 
defeated. Pelham polled one hundred and ninety-eight votes, and 
•Goodwin ninety-one. His election card was blue, and bore the words 
'* Voate ffor Jhon Goodwyn, o' Kyngstone-vppon-Hvll." In 1640, there 
were only thirty-two streets in Hull, and five hundred voters. Pelham 
was Sheriff of Hull in 1636, and subsequently was elected an alderman. 
He was also one of the seventy Commissioners appointed to try King 
Charles I., and one of those who signed the death warrant. Goodwin put 
out a coin or token in 1668, of the value of a farthing. I have no doubt 
that this brass coin, found at Barrow, is one of the veritable tokens, 
issued by him in 1668. If so it is a very interesting relic. 

The opening of the new pier at the South End in 1882, gave me an 
opportunity for making some remarks about old landing places in Hull. 
So I wrote to the press, somewhat as follows : — I should like to narrate a 
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few facts respecting the landing stages at our port from the earliest down 
to the present time. If the reader will take a look at Hollar's ** Plan of 
Hull," dated 1640 — ^which year will always be remembered, it being just 
before the commencement of the great civil war, he will perceive the first 
landing-stage proper, which is situated at what we now term ** The Old 
South End." Passengers embarking and disembarking had to pass 
through the ancient arch of " Little Lane" opposite Mr. T. Humphrey's 
Graving Dock Yard. The Eiver Humber once flowed past Humber 
Street, and Queen Street extended only as far as the premises of 
Messrs. Clarke and Son's. But shortly after the commencement of 
the present century, much of the foreshore was reclaimed from the 
Humber. In the year 1836, the " Old Clarence Theatre," which extended 
from the comer of Queen Street to Wellington Maxt, Humber Street, 
was pulled down. 

I well remember, when a youth, finding amongst the dSbris of 
the foundation of this theatre, some short, thick, stumpy, clay pipes. 
These had been dropped in the mud by boatmen, when the Humber 
flowed where Humber Street now stands. The Victoria Booms were 
erected on the site, and opened on the day Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria attained her majority. Here I have listened to the 
eloquence of Bichaxd Cobden and John Bright, and this was the place 
where the late Sir William Hutt, addressed his constituents. When the 
Ferryboat Dock was constructed it was intended as a tidal dock, with 
lock-gates. This plan was never completed, but a breaJrwater was built 
opposite Nelson Street, in order to improve the scour of the river, and to 
prevent the mud from silting. At that period there was a slope to the 
westward similar to the one to the eastward, but this was subsequently 
filled up. Then followed what was known as the T Pier. It was not 
entirely open until Her Majesty the Queen visited Hull in 1854. The 
trunk portion of the old pier was then covered in with a roof. On 
the Queen's arrival at the south end of the pier. Her Majesty ordered 
the Mayor (Dr. Cooper) to kneel, and commanded him to rise " Sir 
Henry Cooper." Ever after it was called the Victoria Pier. 

din SlncUnt $tina000u« in fknU* 
In answer to some queries in the Jewish Chronicle, respecting eariy 
Hebrew history in Hull, I collected the following information : — When 
Q 
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the fortifications of Hull were levelled in the year 1774, a redoubt was 
being removed in Lowgate, where a quantity of human remains was 
unearthed. From appearances it is supposed to have been a burying 
place of the Jews. I was much interested in trying to find out 
where the ancient Jewish place of worship had been located, 
because I knew there had been but two synagogues during the last 
century. In an old manuscript I possess, I find the following 
description of a Jewish synagogue, which existed in Dagger Lane, 
then called " Ten Faith Lane." 

This spot is on the west side of Dagger Lane, about half-way down, 
and a few feet from the old '* Maisondieu." The gateway opened from 
Dagger Lane into a courtyaxd, and then took its course to the end, 
nigh to the town walls, where the said synagogue stood. It was built 
in the Tetra style. It was of much beauty, all adorned with 
stone pillars, carved with flowers of the most grand description. The 
pulpit was of polished oak, and stood on four pillars fluted, the front 
being ornamented with gold mouldings and pictures of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, David, and Solomon. The fronts of the women's balcony, were 
filled in with words taken from the Talmud, and fixed in frames the 
entire way round. In the front of the building was a large doorway 
placed under an arch^ with a couple of windows of coloured glass. 
About the year 1700, the place getting into a decayed state, it was 
pulled down, and it was found to be built on arches, the walls 
being four feet thick, and formed of hewn stone. In digging up the 
foundations, a ** Phylactery" was found in an iron box, with a Hebrew 
inscription, written on parchment, containing an application of the sixth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, from the beginning of the fourth verse to the 
end of the ninth. 

But there is little doubt that the Jews had a synagogue in Hull in 
the very earliest stages of the town's history. In 1885, was held an 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition in London, at which a curious and 
interesting relic was exhibited, known as the "Bodlian Ewer." The 
following remarks appeared in the Jewish Chronicle at the time, and 
I therefore quote them as an interesting contribution to the question of 
Jewish history in Hull : — 

The old relic is made of bronze, about ten inches high, and about 
thirty inches in its widest circumference. There is a Hebrew inscription 
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around it, from which it is conjectured that it is a pre-expulsion relic 
connected with the Jewish congregation in Hull. The translation, so 
far as it can be deciphered, runs thus — " The gift of Joseph, son of 
the holy Eabbi Yechiel (may the memory of the holy and righteous 
be a blessing), who answered and directed the congregation in Hull 
according to his will, in order to see the face of Ariel, as it is written 
in the law of Yekuthiel (Solomon), ' Righteousness delivereth from 
death.' " 

The expulsion of the Jews, as is well known, was made in 1290, by 
Edward I., who is said to have founded Hull in 1298 or 1299. If this 
ewer, therefore, be a genuine pre-expulsion relic, it would go far to 
establish beyond all dispute the contention of those who hold that Hull 
was a place of commercial importance long before Edward I. ever granted 
the town a charter. Since their dispersion, the Jews have never, in this 
country at least, been an agricultural or pastoral people, and the presence 
of a Jewish congregation before 1290, would prove that Hull must 
have been a port of considerable trade previous to that year. 

My readers will probably think this a rather dry chapter, full of 

reflections upon things in which they can take little interest, and they 

will doubtless feel much inclined to ask me, why I thus rake up these 

old relics ? I will answer them in the words of the old playwright : — 

I loye all ancient, rusty, dusty, things, 
Not for the rust and dust there is upon 'em, 
But for the lesson that lies under the dust, 
When I haye rubbed it off ; for there I find 
Quaint epitaphs, and el^es, and stories. 
Tragedies, and romances of men and women, 
That are now gone to dust. 
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** The days deoay as flower of ^rass, 
The years as silent waters flow ; 
All things that are, depart, alas 1 
As leayes the winnowing breezes blow ; 
And still while yet ; full orbed and slow. 
New suns the old horizon climb, 
Old Time most reap, as others sow : 
We are the gleaners after Time 1 " 

|0T long ago I paid a visit to the Spring Bank Cemetery, 
believing that to go now and then to the sacred precincts 
of a burial ground, so beautifully called ''God's acre," is 
good for the soul. Here a solemn sepulchral stone gives 
stem warning, and as the eye falls on the mournful epitaphs of the long 
rows of familiar names, "high" and **low," lying side by side, whose 
well-remembered countenances flit across our memories at the moment, 
appearing revivified, it startlingly reminds us frail mortals that — 

*' Time all ranks to one base level brings.** 
It was a fine spring morning, on a beautiful Saturday, that I took my way 
through the West Park. The sky was blue above my head, and a brisk 
health-restoring breeze was blowing from the Wolds, making the whole 
surroundings exhilarating, and affording to me the most intense pleasure. 
At length on that lovely day I found myself on the Spring Bank, and 
noticed, not for the first time, those most charming of all songsters, 
the lark, soaring away in mid-air, and chanting forth their hymn of 
praise, " Ye birds, that singing up to Heaven's gate ascend," filling 
the vault of heaven with mellifluous melody. But what a change 
had taken place since I last visited this district. All its picturesqueness 
had vanished. The beautiful green lane, surrounded with sweet-smelling 
meadows, where the people of Hull took their rambles westward 
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to Springhead, had gone. The beautiful grass lane had given place to 
a flagged footpath; in short, it was turned into a common highway. 
Such are the inexorable demands of a growing population. 

On entering the Cemetery I was struck with astonishment at 
seeing such an increase of new-made graves. Crowds of white marble 
and granite memorials had been added since last I visited this "Field 
of Peace." I could not help reflecting on the superior classical taste 
which has superseded the brickwork style of vault that was common 
in the old church grave yards. The last time I visited the Cemetery 
for the purpose of taking a survey, there was scarcely a grave near the 
tomb of the Kev. William Clowes, who was one of the founders of the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion. He is surrounded by many of his 
co-religionists, and one meets with the familiar names of the Hodge and 
Lamb families. As I entered this **city of the dead," the birds were 
caroling forth their songs of welcome to the "flowers of spring.'* Here 
and there, too, I noticed the fair loving hands of widows and other 
mourners, busily tending the graves, many of which were veritable flower 
beds, blooming which ever way I turned. On looking up to the trees, I 
could see large numbers of birds* nests, made of slender twigs and 
comfortably lined, furnished from the remains of what were once funeral 
wreaths. Where I was standing, a pair of saucy little linnets had built 
their nest at the extreme end of the branch of a tree, that overhangs one 
of the principal winding gravel walks, which may be termed — 

The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown. 

Many sorrowful processions have passed that way, many thousands 
have gathered about the innumerable graves with mournful hearts and 
anguished feelings at the loss of some beloved one. There is this 
consolation, that we are all taught to believe that when the trumpet 
sounds the slumbering dust shall awake and rise to a life of immortality. 

We will take our course down the south walk, and I will recount the 
names of past notabilities on the way. It is difficult with a pen to 
paint the portraits of public men whom most of us knew when in 
the flesh. It seems but yesterday since last we saw them, as the eye falls 
upon the well-known names cut on broken pillars, "needles," '* obelisks," 
''columns/' "box tombs,'* and sculptured head-stones, names of 
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persons whose features we knew in life — amongst them many familiar 
friends. 

** Who knows how soon in this sepulohral spot 
Shall Heaven to me the drear abode assign ? 
How soon the past irrevocable lot 
Of these that rest beneath me shall be mine 7 " 

The names of many men of rank may be noticed. Here is the stone 
tomb, erected to the memory of Captain Gape. Rather remarkable this 
memorial, which is fixed at the parting of the ways which lead to the old 
mortuary chapel. His ashes do not lie under this vault erected to his 
memory, but beneath the bleak cliff at Varna, along with thousands of 
others, who found a premature grave during the Crimean War. He took 
out Lord Raglan and his staff in the Hull steamer Emperor. I well 
remember him. He was a diminutive, delicate-looking man in life. 

A little fm*ther on, is a neat tomb, denoting the spot where rest the 
remains of the late Rev. T. Stratten, for twenty-two years the beloved 
minister of Fish Street Congregational Church. While I am writing I 
can see his benevolent-looking countenance. Opposite to Mr. Stratten's 
tomb may be seen that of Mr. William Irving, J.P., Mr. Stratten's 
friend, and a liberal benefactor to the Fish Street Chapel. He 
died in 1883. This portion of the Cemetery is crowded with stone 
and granite obelisks, broken pillars, and marble headstones of past Hull 
notabilities, and once memorable local public men, who at one time of 
their life were ** burning and shining lights." All and each have worked 
for the benefit of those who have humbly followed in their footsteps. 

The next monument that attracts the eye is that of Thomas Wilde, 
better known by the familiar friends of his day as '* Tom." It bears the 
following truthful inscription: — ** Thomas Wilde, died 1860. This 
monument was erected by a few of his friends for his earnest and 
unchanging political conviction." Every word is correct. He was a 
staunch Liberal in politics, when Liberalism was the unpopular creed. 

A granite obelisk adjacent perpetuates the memory of William 
Hodge, who from a humble position rose to considerable social influence. 
He was sheriff in 1860, and twice elected to the Mayoralty. He died 
in 1869, regretted by all who knew him. 

A word or two on the subject of interments, will not be out of place. 
The custom recently of laying flat stones in our Churches, and over thQ 
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graves of the better class of persons, on which are inscribed epitaphs 
containing the name, age, character, &c., of the deceased, has been 
transmitted from very ancient times. It is very interesting to read with 
what religious respect all nations, through all ages, have paid tribute to 
the memory of the dead. The earliest record of the disposition of the 
dead is to be found in sacred history. It is there stated that Abraham 
purchased of Ephron the Hittite, the cave of Macpelah, for a burial place, 
in which were interred his wife Sarah and himself, and subsequently Isaac, 
Jacob, and Leah. This clearly shows that the Israelites in those days 
were committed to earthly burials. The early Christians followed the 
practice of interments in accordance with their religious opinions — " Earth 
to earth." The practice of burning is of great antiquity, and was generally 
adopted by the ancients. There are descriptions in Homer of the 
obsequies of Patroclus. The Egyptians were afraid of fire, therefore they 
embalmed, and by deposition in dry earth, they contrived to preserve 
bodies for thousands of years. The Scythians declined all interment, 
and made their graves in the air. The Greeks and Romans, after burning 
the body, used to collect the bones and ashes, place them in urns, and 
deposit them about a yard deep in the earth, the skull, teeth, and jaws 
bearing marks of cremation. The ancient Britons, the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this country, buried their dead, not in Churchyards or 
Cemeteries, as we do, but in the wolds and high places. They raised 
mounds of earth over the remains of the dead, which are known as 
** barrows," or tumuli. Many of these ancient barrows have been opened, 
especially in the south-east of Yorkshire. The contents are found to 
contain clay urns and burnt bones, hence it is clear that the Britons 
burnt some of their dead. The Romans, too, practised cremation. The 
Jews were the first nation to bury without the cities, and their burial 
habits, according to the scriptures, have not been departed from 
to this day. 

While I was standing admiring the foliage of a splendid cj^ress tree, I 
discovered the resting-place of that prince of manufacturers, Mr. Alderman 
Blundell. The headstone simply states the following: — '* Henry 
Blundell, J.P., who died 28th of January, 1865, aged seventy-five years." 
Mr. Blundell was one of the first batch of aldermen elected on the first 
day of January, 1836, and the same year he was appointed a justice of the 
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peace, and became a great political power in Hull, being a prominent 
leader of the Liberal party. He occupied the office of Mayor of Hull in 
1852. The deceased was the head of the firm known as Blundell and 
Spence, at one time the largest colour manufacturers in the kingdom. 
The Hull Bockingham newspaper was established in 1808 by the Liberals. 
Among the shareholders were the Sykes's family, Mr. I. C. Parker, Mr. 
Blundell, and others. The first editor was Mr. W. Spence, F.R.S. He 
was the partner of Mr. Blundell, and became distinguished by his writings 
on political economy. Mr. Blundell was by religion an Unitarian. 
When the Eev. John Shannon resigned his post as Unitarian pastor in 
1865 to transfer his services to Liverpool, a testimonial was presented by 
his congregation in the shape of a purse of gold. Alderman Blundell 
being the principal subscriber, the presentation was to be made by him, 
but before the Sunday evening on which the interesting ceremony should 
have taken place, Mr. Blundell was numbered with the dead. 

'Tis thus shall fall the strength of man, 

His beanty thus decay ; 
Tis thns shall terminate his span, 

His glory pass away. 

There is an excellent portrait marble bust of Mr. Blundell in the 
Town Hall, placed there at the cost of the working men of Hull. 

On leaving his grave side, my attention was attracted to a pretty 
maible monument, having sculptured on it a *' bas relief," carved very 
artistically, representing a steam vessel embedded in blocks of ice and 
icebergs. The epitaph notifies that it was erected by subscription to the 
memory of Captain John Gravill, who during a period of forty years, was 
engaged in the northern whale and seal fishery. He died on board the 
steam whaler, Diana, in Davis' Straits, 26th December 1866, aged 
sixty-four years. The epitaph adds that his death resulted from 
exposure, anxiety, and shortness of provisions and fuel during a four 
months' imprisonment in the ice, surrounded by all the dreariness and 
perils of a cold and desolate Arctic winter. The subsequent death of 
thirteen of the crew, from scurvy and starvation, rendered the voyage one 
of the most melancholy on record. His remains were brought home in the 
ship, and are interred in the vault beneath. I well remember the 
excitement and joy that was evinced when the old vessel turned 
up. She had been considered lost, and arrived in Hull a perfect 
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wreck, only one or two of the crew being able to navigate her. The 
London and Provincial Press proclaimed her " The Phantom Ship." 
In another chapter I have given fuller particulars of this ill-fated vessel, 
and a portrait of Captain Gravill. The Diana was the first steamer that 
ever sailed for the northern fisheries. She was despatched from this 
port by Messrs. Brown, Atkinson, and Co. The first date of sailing was 
February, 1857. I have a pretty, pathetic poem on the whaler ** Diana/* 
which was published on her arrival at Hull, written by the late Mr. \V. 
S. Barrick, many years connected with the Hicll News, The concluding 
verse is appropriate : — 

While our yule log did bum, 
This old tar, in his turn, 

Far away from its heat and its glow — 
*Mid scenes dull and drear, 
And no help coming near. 

Sank to rest in the region of snow I 

Taking a ghmpse round and about, I noticed a solitary stone obelisk, 
surrounded with large waving yew and cj^ress trees. The gentleman for 
whom it is erected died in 1887. Clustering around this monument are 
crowds of graves, without a single headstone ; yes, one only. It will be in 
the recollection of my readers, that in the year 1856 intramural interments 
in Hull were abolished, and all church burial grounds were closed. The 
Hull Guardians of the Poor negotiated with the company for the purchase 
of a plot of land for the burial of the Workhouse inmates. Alderman 
Fountain was the Governor at that time; he happened to express the 
wish that he should like his remains to be interred in the midst of those 
whom he had laboured so long in relieving. His wish was granted, the 
directors built the vault, and erected this obelisk, and presented it to Mr. 
Fountain. At that time not a grave had been made. Now the ground 
is studded with hillocks. I am reminded that it was in the year 1857 I 
was, by Alderman Fountain, who was then Governor of the Poor, first 
inducted into public life. The lesson of his life is a weighty moral. It 
tells the son of toil and perpetual labour that if he will, he may enter 
into a hand-to-hand fight in the battle of life, and by steady thrift and 
determination, trample the difficulties under foot, and rise triumphant 
over them. All the graves bear the aspect of poverty, but the spot is 
brightened by little mourning cards, shells, broken pieces of earthenware, 
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placed OS the offering, though lowly, of living love to the dust beneath. 

Though nameless, trampled, and forgot. 

His servant's humble ashes lie. 
Yet God has marked and sealed the spot. 

To call its inmates to the sky. 

Near these lowly graves is a slate-coloured slab, bearing a coronet, as 

if in mocking contrast to those around it. It is raised to the memory of 

Count de Wendinsky, of Worden Castle, in Galicia, a Polish patriot, 

exiled from his home, who resided in Hull, under the assumed name of 

Dr. Beck. Under the crest is a slate ribbon, with the motto, ** We fought 

for liberty," and the following, *' Count de Wendinsky (known as Dr. 

Beck), of Worden Castle, Galicia, who died September 22nd, 1856, aged 

fifty- three years." 

By strangers* hands this humble grave adorned. 
By strangers honor'd, and by strangers moum'd. 

The following lines are also inscribed, sent by Mdlle. Dew : — 

Thy will be done. Almighty God 1 

Take my parent, for he's Thine, 
I bow me low before Thy rod. 

Chastising, yet divine. 

Peace be to the " manes " of the patriotic stranger. 

In close proximity to the tomb of Mr. Wm. Hodge, is a plain granite 

headstone to the affectionate remembrance of John Middleton, who died 

in 1863, aged forty-four years. Mr. Middleton was for some time Governor 

of the Poor of Hull, and Town Councillor. He was the most eloquent 

public speaker I ever remember. If he had lived, doubtless he would 

have attained to the highest honours that his fellow-townsmen could 

have conferred upon him. 

O, fading honours of the dead ! 
0, high ambition, lowly laid ! 

Mr. Middleton, at one period of his life, exercised no little power in 

his native town. Gifted above many of his fellow-townsmen in natural 

endowments, and being an able and powerful speaker, he occupied a 

position second to that of no other member of our local parliament. He 

comprehended what was wanted to make Hull a prosperous and healthy 

place, and he was one of the first advocates of reduced port charges, and 

most active pioneers of sanitary reform. He was elected by the 

ratepayers of Market Place Ward on the dth of March, 1852, to carry 

out the Board of Health Act in its integrity. He no sooner took his 
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seat than he set to work most earnestly, and by the facts and figures 
which he adduced, and the earnestness with which he enforced them, 
became one of the foremost members of the Council. During the time he 
was a member of the Corporation, he succeeded in laying the foundation 
of many public improvements ; and this was especially the case while he 
was chairman of the Board of Works ; for during the time he held this 
ofl&ce, the Market Place footpaths were widened, the roads repaved with 
granite sets, Lowgate and Nelson Street were improved, and Elm-tree 
Avenue, or Park Street, established. As a natural consequence, Mr. 
Middleton brought upon himself the opposition of selfish properly owners, 
and although he remained steadfast to his principles, he had to succumb 
for a time to the obstructors of sanitary reform. There is little doubt 
that by taking upon himself such a great amount of public labour at the 
outset of his career, becoming at once a member of nearly every committee 
of the Council, and Local Board of Health, he overworked himself, and 
at last was obliged, against his own inclination, to retire altogether from 
public life. But although not in the Council, he continued to the day of 
his decease, to take a warm interest in all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of this port. Every scheme promulgated with a view to increase 
the trade and commerce of the port, in docks,* bridges, railways, <fec., had 
his support ; and it is impossible to overrate his labours as the honorary 
secretary of the committee which brought about the reduction of the port 
charges. He was at one time a guardian of the poor of Hull, and had 
passed the governor's chair. He ably assisted in the movement which 
was made for pulling down the old Charity Hall in Whitefriargate, and 
building the new one on the Anlaby Road, and he occupied the oflBce of 
governor when the present Workhouse was opened for the reception of 
the inmates. On his retirement from public life, the electors of Market 
Place Ward invited him to a public dinner in his honour, and he was 
presented with a handsome silver tea and coffee service, out of regard to 
his public usefulness. 

Mr. Middleton was thus referred to in Portraits of Public Men, 
written by Mr. Wm. Christopher (now Sir W. C.) Leng: — **He pulled 
down the old Workhouse and built the new one. As chairman of the 
Board of Works, we owe to him the improvements in Nelson Street, the 
Market Place, Lowgate, and Park Street. A stranger would suppose 
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that 80 clever a man would be popular, while in point of fact, he is 
disliked because he is so clever. True, he made improvements, but then 
in Hull, obstruction, not improvement, is the way to popularity." 

Opposite Mr. Middleton's grave is a pyramid, ** To the memory of 
John Lumsden, J.P., who died in 1876, aged seventy-one years." 

A white marble headstone near to, points to the spot where the 
remains of James Green Carlill, the eminent local accountant, sleeps. 
In politics a Liberal, in religion he belonged to the Baptist denomination, 
an affectionate parent, and an unostentatious, charitable man. He died 
in 1884, aged sixty-nine years. Adjacent to this grave may be seen the 
funeral columns to several public men, amongst which may be found the 
names of *' W. B. Carrick, J.P., formerly Mayor of this town, who died 
in 1878, aged seventy-nine years.'* Also one adjoining to '*J. W. 
Petchell, J.P.," and ** W. W. Darling," all once men of mark. 

Keeping steadily to the left along the south side of the Cemetery, 

our attention is attracted to a plain grave with a white marble kerb. 

Lying prostrate in the centre, is a magnificent and chaste sculptured 

cross. It is placed there in memory of one of Hull's most kind and 

tender-hearted citizens, who was truly one of nature's nobility. At the 

foot of the cross is carved an inscription, *'T. W. Flint, J.P., bom 1818, 

died 27th October, 1880." There is a scroll affixed, which bears the 

words, '* Lord have mercy, Christ have mercy." Whilst gazing thus at 

the last resting-place of my lamented friend, the following lines flashed 

across my memory : — 

' The modest front of this small floor, 
Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a braver marble can, 
Here lies a trnly honest man. 

Mr. Flint was a local leader of the Conservatives, also the founder of 
the Merchants* Exchange, in Lowgate, and the chairman of the company 
at the time of his death. 

The next obelisk that attracted my attention was that of the late 
gifted and eloquent Alderman George Christopher Koberts. His truthful 
epitaph states : — ** This obelisk is erected as a tribute of affection and 
respect to the memory of George C. Roberts, who, by the unaided force 
of a clear intellect, indefatigable energy, and rare talent, rose to the high 
offices in this, his adopted town, of Alderman, Town Clerk, and Mayor, 
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in all of which he exercised his splendid talents with courageous and self- 
denying devotion, promoting the interests of the community. Bom at 
Woolwich, 1823, died in Hull, 1878." 

Near to Mr. Roberts is the grave of William Warden, to whom 
we all owe principally the blessings of the present supply of pure spring 
water. The headstone states that *'He was chiefly instrumental in 
procuring for his native town of Kingston-upon-HuU an abundant supply 
of pure water." He died in 1879. May the earth lie lightly on poor 
" WiUy." 

A few steps onward brought me to the monument of that self-made 
merchant who, from humble beginnings, became Alderman, Justice of the 
Peace, and twice Mayor of Hull. I refer to the late Thomas Thompson. 
It is not necessary to recapitulate his public acts and deeds, with which 
we are all quite familiar. The epitaph states that '* He died at Harrogate, 
on the 12th day of September, 1865, aged eighty years." I have written 
a short memoir of him in a previous chapter. I well remember being in 
his company just before he took train for Harrogate ; he was joyous, 
humorous, and light-hearted. Much to my surprise and grief, shortly 
after his anival, it was wired to Hull that he had passed away peace- 
fully. His final illness was brought about by exposure to the rays of 
the sun on a very hot day, while seated in his garden. In |the words of 
Shakespeare — 

Fear no more the heat of the sun, 

Nor the furious winter's rages, 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta*en thy wages I 

There is no doubt that the death of his old friend and companion, 
Mr. Brownlow, shook his hitherto iron frame ; for in business and 
pleasure they were friends indivisible. Mr. Thompson had his faults, 
frailties, and failings, but for honesty of purpose he had few equals. 
Ever since the passing of the Municipal Reform Bill, he acted the part of 
a local censor ; always the first to denounce anything he thought in the 
shape of jobbery on the part of municipal members — he almost appeared 
like the accuser of his brethren. But I believe, that although he 
used strong language by his tongue, and when bis articulation became 
difl&cult, with his pungent pen, of men and things, his regard for the 
feelings of his private friends^ whom in turn he attacked when he thought 
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they were in error, gave him many a pang. Duty to the town of his 
adoption urged him to give a salutary censure now and then, even to a 
friend. Mr. Thompson was a most genial-hearted man, concealed under a 
bluff and somewhat imperious manner. That he was charitable, his 
private office daily gave proof. It was besieged whenever he came to the 
Dock-sido by the aged deserving and undeserving. He sent annually to 
the Vicar of his native village, Longhoughton, a sum of money to be 
given to the poor at Christmas, stating that he would send it as long as 
he lived, and when he (the Vicar) ceased to receive his free-will offering, 
Thomas Thompson would be no more. Although he had reached above 
the allotted time of human life, still he exhibited not the slightest 
appearance of wear and tear. Time had, indeed, dealt kindly with him. 
Age had not furrowed his lofty forehead. Anyone looking on the 
venerable Alderman would not think he was far advanced in the winter 
of his days. His life was a gentle descent, breathing his last 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

In close proximity to Mr. Thompson is the grave of the lamented 
Captain Dale Brown. Who amongst us but remembers the fine physique 
of the late amiable superintendent of the Hull Dock Company. He died 
in 1879, aged seventy years, and the spotless marble tombstone adds the 
truthful but simple quotation, ** He was universally beloved." Alas ! 
The seasons as they fly, snatch from us in their course, year after year, 
some sweet connection, some endearing tie." 

Nearly every religious denomination in this town have secured 
allotments for their dead, and here is one dedicated to the Society 
of Friends. How noteworthy is the simplicity of their memorials, 
which have the appearance of stone couches. In reading the names 
of the sleepers, I noticed one to the memory of Mr. Samuel Priestman. 
This estimable gentleman was bom at Thornton, near Pickering, in 
the year 1800. At the age of twenty, he went into business as a 
commiller on his own account, taking a mill at Holbeck, near Leeds, 
but shortly afterwards he left this place, and built a flour mill for himself 
at Kirks tall. At the age of forty he retired from business, and for the last 
twenty-eight years of his life, resided at East Mount, near Sutton-on- 
HuU, He combined the shrewd and effective in active business life, 
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with high itegrity, based on Christian principle. In the midst of his large 
family circle, he had keen domestic enjoyment, not unduly confining his 
children with strict rules, but encouraging them to be self-reliant 
truthful, and upright. I remember when deputy-chairman of the Gaol 
Committee, meeting Mr. Priestman for the first and only time in that 
capacity. The Corporation were negociating for the sale of the site of the 
old borough prison in Kingston Street, and I was particularly struck with 
Mr. Priestman's unassuming bearing. Mr. Priestman's work in the town 
was principally honorary, and I was informed by my late friend Mr. 
Sanderson, whom I accompanied to pay our last respects to the deceased, 
that it was Mr. Priestman's greatest pleasure to be of service to any 
deserving person who needed a helping hand. Mr. Sanderson also told 
me that he had only had during his whole life, one half holiday 
in a week, and that was on Saturday afternoons. His good deeds 
and sterling character were eloquently spoken to at the grave side, as I 
well remember. He died April 11th, 1872, aged seventy-two. 

" How peaceful the grave ; the quiet how deep 
Its Zephyrs breathe oalmly. how soft is its sleep, 
And flowers perfume it with ether." 

I have now arrived at that portion of ground consecrated according 
to the rites of the Church of England. The first vault that attracted my 
attention was that of the family of our distinguished townsman, Sir 
Albert Eaye Bollit, M.P. It contains his parents, and his lamented 
wife. The monument, by Keyworth, is surmounted with a massive 
marble cross. On the pedestal is engraved the following : — " Erected 
to the memory of John Bollit, solicitor; also to Eliza Bollit, parents 
of Sir A. K. BolUt; " (and on the south side of the memorial is added) 
"In memoriam — Eleanor Anne, Mayoress of Kingston-upon-HuU, the 
loving and dearly loved wife of Albert Kaye Bollit, LL.D., who died 
at Thwaite House, Cottingham, 11th January, 1885, aged thirty-one 
years. 'To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die."* Mr. John 
Bollit, father of Sir Albert Bollit, LL.D., M.P., and of Councillor Arthur 
Bollit, D.L., was a solicitor of the highest standing in Hull, and President 
of the Hull Law Society. He was formerly a member of the firm of 
** Dryden, Sons, and Bollit," and afterwards, and until his death in 1873, 
of " Bollit and Sons." He resided at Spring Villa, Anlaby, and married 
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Eliza, daughter of Mr. Joseph Kaye, of Huddersfield, architect and 

builder, who is also interred in the same vault. The height of the cross 

and pedestal is about eleven feet, and the whole is surmounted by a 

balustrade. 

Immediately behind this vault may be descried the simple headstone 

dedicated to the memory of that gifted scholar and poet, the late Alderman 

Lambert. The inscription merely says : — ** Charles Richard Lambert, 

who died 1st of May, 1881, aged sixty-four years." Mr. Lambert first 

entered the Council in 1857, or 1858, as a representative for North 

Myton Ward. He soon began to distinguish himself as a polished 

speaker, and, in fact, as a man of light and leading. He was one of 

the foremost debaters in the Corporation in that period marked by such 

powerful speakers as Tall, Thompson, Blundell, Samuelson, Blyth, 

Cooper, Gresham, Palmer, Richardson, Evans, and Morley. The three 

most eloquent speakers were declared to be C. R. Lambert, W. H. Moss, 

and John Middleton. Mr. Lambert, up to almost the last moment of his 

life, took a watchful interest in town matters. Although he doubtless 

at times wounded with his incisive and courageous criticisms, he 

disclaimed any personal animosity towards any of his colleagues. He 

was one of the most honourable of men. He detested shams, jobbers, 

and hypocrites, though, unfortunately, he w^as not always correct in 

distinguishing them. He thoroughly believed and acted up to the couplet 

that says : — 

" Man is his own star, and that soul that can 
Be honest is the only perfect man.*' 

He was an eloquent, grammatical orator, and a ripe scholar. He 
possessed great literary ability. In 1850 he published a poetical work 
containing Translations from the German of Goethe and Schiller. 
There are eighty-four poetic pieces, all translations, and many of 
the sonnets, stanzas, &c., are declared to be *' sweet in sentiment and 
meritorous as compositions." 

Adjoining is the **box tomb" containing the remains of the late 
*' John Bryson, who died at the early age of forty-nine." He was two 
years Sheriff, and a spirited Mayor of Hull. 

At the rear of this simple sepulchure, is a colossal stone obelisk inlaid 
with marble crests and coats of arms. It is erected to the memory of the 
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late Joseph Rylands, at one time the largest sailing ship owner, and one of 
the most enterprising merchants Hull has had. When the Hull Flax and 
Cotton Mill Company was formed in 1836, for the purpose of spinning and 
manufacturing flax and cotton, Mr. Rylands was the managing director, 
and resided at Wawne Hall. 

Near to the obelisk erected to the memory of Mr. Rylands, may be 
seen the magnificent memorial which perpetuates the memory of the 
late Thomas Wilson, shipowner, parent of Mr. C. H. Wilson, M.P. for 
West Hull, and of Mr. Arthur Wilson, Sheriff of Hull for 1889, partners 
in the greatest private shipping firm in the world, of which the father 
was the founder. The monument is composed of grey polished granite, 
surmounted with a cross of the same material, on which is graven the 
words: "Jesu Mercy," The whole is enclosed with a handsome 
pallisading, protecting the shrubs and flowers, which are planted on the 
burial plot. 

There is a very pretty sculptured obelisk standing by itself on the 
extreme right in this vicinity; it is erected to the memory of W. H. 
Pearson, aged forty-two years, late of the firm of Brownlow and Pearson. 

Opposite is a massive Carrara marble sarcophagus, which states that 
"Here lieth the remains of Thomas Earle (sculptor, of London), bom at 
Hull June the 5th, 1810 ; died at London April 28th, 1876.*' The statues 
of her Majesty the Queen, and Prince Albert, in the Pearson Park, were 
the handiwork of this eminent sculptor. 

I next paid a pilgrimage to the high pinnacle in memory of the 
lamented Dr. Gordon, who devoted his life to the political elevation of the 
working men of Hull. This memorial was raised by penny subscriptions, 
and bears the simple, but truthful, words "People's Friend." At this 
spot I could not avoid contrasting this beautiful burial demesne with 
the old churchyards, and their eccentric, and in some cases, humorous 
epitaphs. 

Mr. Hodsman, the monumental manager of the Cemetery, who 
accompanied me in my peregrination, pointed out to me, amongst 
others, the grave — ^parallel with the monument erected to Dr. Gordon 
—of a man who did useful work for the town. There could have been 
very few of the inhabitants of this borough to whom the late Alderman 
Abbey was not well known, for during a lifetime extending over fourscore 
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years, he had never ceased from activity in public affairs. No man has 
been more satirised and praised, since the Corporation was formed, than 
Alderman Abbey. It was his misfortune to speak always what he thought, 
and it has been said of him, as of the old Duke of Wellington, that he was 
always ** thinking aloud." The consequence was, that no man innocently 
made more enemies than he did; though, after all, even his detractors 
acknowledged that he was well-intentioned, and acted according to his 
strongest convictions of what was right. He certainly was a representa- 
tive man, and his strong sense of dignity caused him to be lampooned 
more than any public person I ever knew. He would take the chairman- 
ship of the most unpopular conmiittees of the Corporation, and positions 
from which more thin-skinned and sensitive men shrank. No man better 
fitted for these unpleasant offices could be found than Alderman Abbey, 
who was as tough to deal with, as the leather which formed the study of 
his earlier days. Entering the Council as a representative of Lowgate 
Ward, in November, 1848, he never had an interval of rest, but 
maintained his seat uninterruptedly till 1856, when he was raised to the 
aldermanic bench. He was connected with a large number of public 
offices in the town, holding prominent positions in the Hull Banking 
Company, the Hull Fla^ and Cotton Mill Company, the Hull South 
Bridge Company, the Hull Whale and Seal Fishing Company, and many 
others, the whole of which he joined more for the promotion of a spirit 
of enterprise, than with any idea of a pecuniary return for himself. He 
was also a leading member of the yachting clubs in the town, president of 
the Window Garden Society ; and, in fact, it is difficult to enumerate all 
the bodies with which Alderman Abbey identified himself. Throughout 
his life he ever manifested his desire to do good to those around him, and 
passed away at the ripe old age of eighty years. If there be any of 
his colleagues living that differed with him, let them remember that 
''Humanity is a mingled web, mysteriously woven; and in the best 
of men may be found some faulty thread." His tombstone, which is 
of polished granite, bears the following inscription: — " In affectionate 
remembrance of Alderman Thomas Abbey, for many years an active and 
respected member of the Corporation of this borough, who died 11th April, 
1875, aged eighty years " 

In close proximity to the Freemason's monument to Mr. Feetam, 
may be seen the resting-place of the late Alderman King, during his 
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life- time one of the most respected medical men in the town. The 
headstone, which marks his grave, is of Scotch granite, and a cross of 
the same material stands upon a pedestal of rough rockery stone. The 
inscription runs thus : — " In loving memory of Murdoch Kelbume King, 
M.D., F.S.G.S., and J.P., Surgeon to the Hull Eoyal Infirmary, who 
died January 2nd, 1886, aged sixty-three years. He was Sheriff of Hull 
in 1885, thrice Mayor, and Alderman of the Borough." Of him it has 
been written : — " His devotion knew no weariness, his skill no end, his 
industry no rest, and his friendship no break.*' 

If I were to continue in this strain, and speak of all the men of 
mark and rank, who are lying in this beautiful "city of the dead," I 
should require a much larger volume than this is intended to be. I will 
therefore conclude my peregrinations, by noticing the resting places of 
the parents of three men, whom Kingston is proud to number amongst 
her sons, as the leading spirits of some of the most powerful papers in 
the provincial press. I allude to Sir William Christopher Leng, editor 
and principal proprietor of the Sheffield Daily Telegraph; Mr. John 
Leng, J.P., editor and proprietor of the Dundee Advertiser ; and Mr. 
Charles Cooper, editor of the Scotsman, This trio of literary men have 
proved themselves to be of the highest ability as newspaper writers and 
conductors, brilliant in style, far-seing in discernment, and capable of 
shaping a policy at once bold, original, and attractive. The tomb of the 
father of the two Lengs, is a plain marble slab, bearing the following 
inscription: — "Awwting the resurrection of the just, here beneath sleeps 
Adam Leng, our dearly beloved father, who rested from his labours 
December 2nd, 1858, aged seventy-two years." The grave of Mr. 
Cooper's parent is in the near neighbourhood, and not far away sleeps 
the father of the present Right Worshipful Sheriff of London, Alfred 
Newton, Esq., who, with his brother, are shipowners of Hull and London. 

After taking a last long-lingering look of Hull's resting place of the 
dead, with its shady trees, flowering wreaths wrapping up the graves in 
shrouds of perfumed beauty, I will bring my pilgrimage to a conclusion, 
by repeating, that a visit to this Cemetery now and then is good for the 
soul, for from the sepulchural slabs may be learned sacred lessons — 
the body there speaks of its hope and faith— death preaches with more 
effect upon the feelings of the living, than the orator, for we are apt, more 
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or less, to forget that however distant may be the day, "To this 

complexion mu^t we come at last.'' 

Oar lives are rivers, gliding free, 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 

The silent grave. 
Thither all earthly pomp and boast, 
Roll to be swallowed up and lost, 

In one dark wave. 

Thither the mighty torrents stray. 
Thither the brook pursues its way, 

And tinkling rill. 
There all are equal ;— side by side, 
The poor man and the son of pride. 

Lie ealm and still. 



Finis. 
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Page 10, line 13, read — and his iiepheio Michael. 
Page 53, line 1, read — died at Cottingham in 1877. 
Page 73, line 19, read — heap, for heep. 
Page 75, line 10, read — Boscius, for Rocius. 
Page 117, line 20, read — still living, for ill living. 
Page 121, line 17, read — had been perchance dropped. 
Page 122, line 32, read — Bodleian, for Bodlian. 
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